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(‘i HAVE CHANGED,” VIOLET HERBERT SAID TO HERSELF. 


THE EYES OF THE PICTURE. 
—— 


CHAPTER IV.—(continued.) 


“I nore without notes. I have so few 
™men’s songs,” said Mre. Herbert, ‘and 
perhaps you will give us the pleasure of hear- 
aol presently, As for myself, I do 


“ You play?” 

“Not much. I married so early,” she said, 
— down at the ivory fan in her hands, 

but I am trying to make up for losttime. I 
take lessons, and I practise diligently.” 

“Then you ought to succeed,” said the 
Ly “if only for the rarity of the last 

“I have heard it is rare. I don't think 
there can be & genuine love for the art if it 
43 allowed easily to sink before other duties.” 

Other duties,” said Erlscourt, catching 

pA words quickly, ‘you rank it high, 


“It is a duty not to neglect talent,’ she 











\ 


answered. “ Bat, Mr, Erlscourt, you must let 
me present you to my friends—unless you 
know some already.” 

‘* With pleasure,” said Erlscourt, giving her 
his arm as she rose. “It is also a duty not 
to be selfish, Mrs, Herbert.” 

She laughed carelessly; but though Erls- 
court spoke lightly he was nes reconciled to 
the present duty, 

He was agreeably disappointed and sur- 
prised, and a good deal Ereinatet. He had 
expected to see an ordinary Bohemian with 

haps a touch of the adventuress, He saw 
instead a perfect lady with quiet manners, and 
something about her unique and intensely 
interesting. Was she lovely or only very 
pretty ? 

He had thought her both. 

His artist eye could find faults in her face; 
it was not critically beautiful, and yet it 
was the most witching, puzzling face he had 
ever seen. 

The eyes were lovely, there was no doubt 
about that ; large, oval, a dark warm brown— 
the sort of eyes that belong to a faithfal, deep 
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‘“HE DID NOT KNOW ME!"’; 


aotene—satiatie —— she was not actu- 
ally speaking or laughing. 

What jae re as it were, the central 
figure in the room, the one whom the eyes 
must follow, the one who indefinitely filled 
the thoughts; about whom there seemed 
always a conjecture what she would do or 


say ? 

Was it the sense of something incongruous 
about her—a contradiction easily felt but 
hard to lay hold of ? 

Was she quiet and placid, or full of sup- 
pressed forces? 

What had those sorrowful eyes that smiled 
so brightly, looked on? 

Erlscourt pulled himself up mentally, find- 
ing his thoughts wandering while he dis- 
cussed the Royal Academy with a lady. 

Mrs. Herbert came up and asked, in her 
charming way, ‘'would he sing?” and he 
sang & Spanish song with a sort of guitar 
a that everybody was delighted 
with. 

Then there was a filtering down to the 
dining-room for tea. 

‘“ Have you learnt in Italy to despise tea, 
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Mé. Effscourt?’'esked Violeb, merrily. She 


ceémed bent om-making the ®trsryer feel at heeven lortg-years 


howe. ‘Ifyou @o, I *t.” 

PMay I have the pledenfe, then?” said 
Erlecourt, offering her his arm. ‘‘ No, I don't 
deepise tea at all, I used. toiges it sometimes 
in }taly.” 

‘‘Not good, of course?” said she confi- 
dently. 

‘‘L hope it was. I made it myself.” 

Ob,” said she, langbing, ‘that was a 
blunder of mine; but I am not gifted with 
the knowledge of past things.” 

The “ At Home” was almost over. 

Some of the people were going, and a dimin- 
ished number returned to the drawing-room. 

‘*Erlscourt,” said Ayre, at about six 
o'clock, “tell me when you think of moving.”’ 

“ What time is it?’ eaid Erlscourt. ‘‘ Six! I 
must go now, Ayre; but don’t let me take 
you away.” 

“Oh, yes, Tl come. Let us say good-bye 
to Mrs. Herbert.” 

‘* Mrs. Herbert,’’ said Erlsoourt, as he shook 
hands, ‘‘let me thank you for a very pleasant 
afternoon," 

‘‘T am glad you were not bored,” eaid she, 
smiling, adding, with grave courtesy, ** I shall 
be pleased to see you ‘whenever you care to 
come, and please brigg your violin.” 

Eriscourt said he should certainky-do him- 
self that pleasure, und the two men went out, 
— = weresulatcy the other—was it reluot- 
antly 

“Well, Leigh,” seid Ayre, as they walked’ 
slong Vale-street, ‘' I didn't think you would 
have-stopped so long. What do you'think of 
the-whole set-out?” 

‘“Mrs. Herbert is charming—notat ail what’ 
1 expected.” 

‘What did you expect—a slightly valgar 
Bohemian oo ae 

6 Someth ig oO at, perhaps.” 

‘and you weren't bored 7" 

. Beene ——* I shonldn't ‘have 
i been * Erlscourt, 
Pe... ts ‘handsome, isn't chet? asked | 


yre. 
“‘T chould hardly use thatterm to 





She | 
9 


which?” 
” Both, and fonmivtimes only pretty. She 

puzzles me.” 
‘* Don’t go *#d 

my dear fellow,” said - 

mostly ends in falling in fove with her.” 
Erleceurt's clear, daagh was 80 like 

@ 86 , jashas thearted, that Ayre 


la : 

“ Stady away, old fellow,” the caid, affeo. 
tionately. ‘After Gillie beanties of Italy 
T can trust you with the Herbert, who isn’t a 
beauty at all, Why does she puzzle you?” 

** Her eyes hannt me—not always, now and 
then. I can’t think why.” 

‘Fancy, my son. Keep to the now and 
then and it won’t matter. Something you 
have painted?” 

‘‘No; but it’s no use trying to find out the 
reason. It’s jast one of those vague things 
that escapes you the more you seek it. Never 
mind. Ncw for the Land of Propriety after 
Bohemia," said Erlscourt, wickedly, lifting 
his hand to a lingering hansom, whose driver 
kept a sharp eye on the two well-dressed men! 
‘*Good-bye, Ayre. Thanks for your intro- 
duction.” 

He sprang in, and the hansom bore him 
away from the bright Bohemia to the dulness 
of unimpeachable Hamilton-terrace — very 
eafe, no harm ‘to be got there. 

Where had he seen those haunting eyes, or 
had he dreamt of them ? 


jiig’a pretty woman, 
, gravely. ‘That 


CHAPTER VY. 


‘Lerten Ertscourt!” gaid Violet Herbert, 
standing before the cheval-glass in her sunny 
dressing-room. ‘“ So that is the name of the 





men wlio s@ved my life teven years agd— 
How littlethe is chianged— 
ofly matured—essentially “the sam@ face! 
Thank Heaven I was able to control myeelf. 
I think—1.am sure I made no sign. He did 
not know ‘me! And yet I almost wish he’ 
had! If I could ever tell him how I have 
blessed him a thousand times since that 


She bent forward, looking closer at -the 
image reflected in the clear glass. A very 
gracious image if was, with ing robes of 
pale blue, and oream lace falling over the 
white rounded*arma, 

“I have dhanged,” she said, ‘‘ Perhaps 
even if he comes again he will not 
me. How should he? If the thought crossed 
his mind he would — Sa as folly. Bnt, 
oh!” locking passionate’ small, 
hande, chee he sight at him brings it 
back! What wreck I have madeiof my life 
and I did not know—I@id not know 
trusts so blindly at sixteen—if one could: 
know then that no one oan ‘be trusted | 
lam tips tag here—for an end that 
never be gaimed. I.havewioidine. ‘I have’ 
everything, end have failed! How hard it is 
tae a Only » oe 

drag my am awfal doubt, 
my fature ‘is sour! Twonty-four—so 
young *—she locked the form before 
ber, and the face that ‘feast vain must 


have recognised as falr—‘‘and yet I am |: 
me from. | “Homes. 


thankfal to this man to Mime re’ 
@eath—saved me for long years of thin life: 
without lovevor hope! if death stood 
‘before me how I should with 'to live! “What 
fis it we Gling to 80?” “3 

A question thoasands bave:asked, and how 


\mamy can/anm@wer it? 


—_ Nee abapsen admitted 
rs) @ame in. 
the matter, me‘am?” 
Tr oe! mistrene Me 
be i ? gasped ‘Violet. 
the @ask |!” sn tal 2 
Wonderin@ly the girl cbsyed,-amd ‘lighted 
the ‘tall toilet pandas from some matéhes in 
herband. "Dhe room was full vf ight. : 
“Twas stopid and nervotis,” said “Violas, 


with e faint smile. “I hepe: 


1 A lights ronning qupetelen 
| ‘oor nis gee hoiedly. ea te ome 


‘were iil. You never ring i 
violently,” said Lucie, ‘I was waiting for 
your bell to come up,”’ 

Violet came to the table. She was very 
pale, and avoided the maid's eyes, 

Lucie, however, saw in her mistress’ face 
the traces of terror or emotion. She had been 
with Violes many years, and was devotedly 
attached to her, staunchly defending her from 
all innuendos of the two other servants. 

“Shall I stay with you a little, ma’am?”’ 
she asked, ** you don’t look a bit well.” 

‘It is the ##me you wanted to go out,” said 
Violet. ‘‘ You will be late. Were you not 
going to the theatre?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am, but it doesn't matier. Walter 
can wait,”’ 

“Poor fellow!” said Violet, half sighing, 
“how you lord it over him, Lmoie. Well, if 
I send you both in a hansom, you can stay a 
little withont putting you out. I don't know 
what I shall do when you're married, Lucie.” 

“I’m not going to be married for a ong 
time yet,” said Lucie, stoutly, her devotion 
to her mistress exceeding that to her lover. 
‘ Besides, Walter's only just got put into the 
detectives ; he must get on a bit before I leave 
a good situation to please him,” 

Violet could not dispute the wisdom of this 


redif, but gom@how thé mald’s words jarrea 

t seamed to'her 9 very matter-of-fact s {fir 

‘the . needmot be coumted P apenny, ' 
aresay you are 6, ie,” « 

said, ‘‘ but don’t go too tare = 

“Lor’, ma'am,” said Lucie, “I told him 
from the beginning he'd have to wait a long 
while. Yeu don't think I’m going to leays 
you all alone ? ‘You're the dearest ‘and kindes; 
mistress I ever had, aud tidl, you're married 
yourself I'll not marry.” 

* Lucie, that is nonsense,”-said Violet, «1 
shall never marry again. You mustn't think 
of me #0 much.” 

“TI can’t help it, ma’am. From the first 
day you came to Mrs. Vavasour, and she 
told me I was to wait on you, I've always 
thought you the sweetest lady J ever know, 
Don't you yourself about Walter and 
me, ma’am,” #aid Lucie, with that “respectfal 

tj rare now. *J’m going 
to tell cook to.send up dinner to ‘your own 
yom rg om 5 indeed, the dinimg:reom isn; 


Violet made very little of dimmer, and passed 

. There had ‘been a pressure 

on her af afternoon, and lassitnde 
It Leigh Eriscourt would 


: D be #0 thick any. 
thing of the eortiim Mis sister's drawing. 
eee — Chall) ‘Would have 
read his thoughts, wouhd/ies nly disap- 
proved of them. Besides, mo occasion 
tor him to think ef man in the 

r, Challoner’s 

Dore 


" & long visit 


i ated 


a pe. 


Was a blithe, 
de friends during 





; much to 
-Bhemever could 
er “boy must be 

child, And 2 ig 

Mp before her that 

ney produced 

. Also these 

it "Wexation she had 

. en five minutes 


hich we 


—. 


+ | tate dinner, |= aus (Mike you barom. 


-staram *paad, severely, for- 
getting 3 did not share, 
end ste yy hegemony also 

Loe ‘Maine, and her 


“ Bat you haven't told “made you 


as what 
‘Gate, dear,” she said, when they were all in the 


ladies watching Mr. 
“Challoner half Gozing in hiseasy chair. 

“Didn't 1? T stopped later at an ‘At Home’ 
‘than 1 meant to.” 

‘Where was that?” asked Mrs. Challoner 
in her character of mentor. This her 
Telemachus saw and set himself to tease her. 

‘‘ Mrs, Herbert's, near Montaga-square,” he 
said. : 

“Mrs, Herbert! no one we know, is it?” 
asked Emily, with-an effort at extreme inn0- 
cence, : 

She only wanted to know, you know, Leigh 
could have shouted at the mere idea of her 
knowing Violet Herbert—young, handsome, 
and alone. é " 

“I didn't know her: myself till to-day,’ 
he said, ‘‘ Ayre took me. Is wasthe pleasaut- 
est ‘At Home’ I’ve been to since I've re- 
tarned.” Seis 

“Oh, some of yonr aféfst people?” 52) 
Emily, dis ly. Artists always were to 
her a slightly different creation. 

“She isn’t an artist,” said Erlscourt, 
“what made yon think so? She knows % 
good many artists, musical people, and that 
benighted soft of folk.” ¢ teal 

‘‘ Benighted |” said Dora Maine, sigan ‘ 
“Haven't you any esprit de corps, Mr. Erle- 
court?” 





couree, and was grateful for the affection to 


“Not much, as you'll find out when you 








what 
very 


ulgo 
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know me # little more,” answered the painter, 
gravely. h 

“J don’t believe a word you say!’ said 
Dora, coolly. ‘‘ Emily, does your brother really 
dislike artists?” 

“Dislike artists!” repeated the bewildered 
Emily. She had been cogitating over Mrs. 
Herbert. *' Who dislikes them? I? I dare- 
gay they’re very much like other people.” 

“] thought they were worse,” said Erls- 
court. ‘* You've relieved me, Emmie. Per. 
haps Miss Maine will give ue a still better 
character.’ 

“T believe you are the first artist I have 
ever met,” said Dora, “and as you begin by 
running down your brethren, what am I to 
think of them ?” 

“And mé?” 

« Yes, if you liks.”’ 

“If I had dreamt of such a rebuke as this 
falling on me, I think [should have concealed 
my thoughts,” said Erlscourt. ‘‘ Honesty is not 
always the best policy. Now, I was talking to 
a lady to-day who was not as hard as you 

” 


“Mrs, Herbert, I euppoee?” said Emily, 
glad to be able to get the talk back again to 
that mysterious person who seemed to escape 
ber anxious clatches. 

“No; some one not half as pleasant to talk 
to, for she wasn't half as pretty.” 

“Pretty! Isehe young, then?” 

“She is young, but I don’t see the corollary 
on her being pretty.” 

Emily smiled. She was forty-five herself. 

os Was her husband there?” asked she, art- 
fally. 

“T hope not.” 

“Why, Mr. Erlscourt,” said Dora, laughing, 
“you look quite horrified.” 

“So would you,” said he, with a comical 
shudder, ‘‘if any ons imagined « ghost assist- 
ing at an ‘At Home,’” 

Emily gave a tap to the curly head. 

“Leigh, there are no such things as ghoste. 
Is Mrs, Herbert a widow, then?” 

“Till answer in order, Emmie. First, there 
are such things aa ghosts; second, yes,” said 
Leigh, and instantly the confidence of that 
“yes” struck, as it were, across the doubts 
he had shown to Ayre.and Harrington. 

“A widow—young, pretty!” said Emily, 
“and living by herself! What sort of people 
were there?” 

“What a delightfal inguisitor you would 
havé made, Emmie,"’ said her brother. 
e You've done nothing but question me; and 
Miss Vaine is laughing at me, while I am 
dying 10 hear her sing. I know she sings 
divinely, We live in Bohemia, we artists, or, 
at any rate, some of ua; or, if we don’t live 
there, go there very often——”’ 

He got up, he had either had his fun ont or 
was tired of being questioned. 

_ Dora, who had seen the position, thought a 
little of both, and rose at once when he opened 
the piano and asked her to sing. 

“Is your music here?’’ he asked, pulling 
out @ canterbury and throwing aside some 
pieces on a carefully arranged side table. 

“Ob, Leigh!” said Mrs. Challoner. 

“Shall I put them on the floor then? I 
thought you would prefer the table,” said 
Leigh, meekly, while Dora bent over the 
piano, affecting to remove some dust. 

é “My dear Dora,” said Emily, touchingly, 
‘there can’t be a speck on those keys. Leigh, 
it you were to pat those pieces you don’t 
ome in that vacant place in the canter- 

“All right, Emmie dear, when I’m as tidy 
a8 you,” said Erlscourt, with a sort of win- 
ning impudence, 

Even precise Emily could not maintain her 
Hemp By ~ contented herself with calling 

“ a ” 


He devoted himself i ine f 
mad, teen to Miss Maine for the 
Pi an Challoner, buried in his easy-chair, had 
; €n no part in the ohatter that had gone on, 

ut he had heard all, as was proved when his 


wife said to him, after Leigh had leféand Dora 
gone upstairs,— 

TI wish the boy was married.” 

“I suppose you're afraid of this pretty 
widow?” said the Q C., with a slight smile. 
‘‘How you do worry yourself about Leigh. 
oe you suppose he did all those years in 

taly?’ 

* That's just what I don’t know. And now 
he’s living over in Kensington, amongst a 
wild set of artists, and visiting objectiouable 
people —-”’ 

Her irreverent hasband burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

** My dear Emily, do you think you can keep 
a young fellow of thirty in leading strings? 
If he's got to get into mischief he’li do it. and 
all the more for your hectoring him. He'll 
only stand jast so much of it as he chooses. 
I believe he was chaffing you this evening.” 

** Well, who is this Mrs. Herbert ?”’ 

‘‘IT don’s know, and don’t care. She can’t 
be very objectionable if ladies visit her.'’ 

“ What ladies? Bohemians?” 

Emily drew herself up. 

* Very good sort of people,”’ said Challoner, 
easily. ‘ You let Leigh alone, and don't give 
— the idea you want him to fail in love with 

ora,” 

“T never said a word, Arthur,” said Emily, 
aghast. ‘‘What made you think is had 
entered my head ?”’ 

“My twenty years’ knowledge of you, my 
dear,’’ said her husband, ‘I sometimes wish 
Leigh were married, and then you'd be more 
contented. No, you wouldn’s; you'd fancy his 
wife neglected him,” 

Mrs, Challoner was roffled, and became 
speechless. But, as she never could keep up 
anything but good humour, she had hardly 
reached the top of the staics before she had 
forgotten all about it. 





CHAPTER VI. 


In a street in the West-end, not very far 
from Prince's Proprietary Club, or, as it was 
denominated amongst theinitiated,‘' Prince's,” 
one of the houses was let out in chambers, as 
indeed were many other of the houses in the 
same street. 

The chambers on the drawing-room floor of 
this house had been occupied for the last six 
months by a Mr. Gilbert Venner. 

The worthy-woman who let these chambers 
—Mrs, Thomson by name—was in the habit 
of informing her cronies that she had no par- 
ticnlar fault to find with Mr. Venner. He 
paid his rent steadily, which they dicn’t all 
do, by no manner of means. He didn’é drink, 
which couldn't be said for ail gentlemen. 

Yes, he kept late hours, came in nine 
times out of ten in the early morning ; bat that 
was none of her business so long as he came in 
quiet and sober. 

Mr. Gilbert Venner gat one morning in his 
sitting room over his very late breakfast, for 
it_was quite eleven o'clook. 

He was a tall man, of robust build, what 
one calls a fine man—certainly a gentleman, 
if not showing any signa of gentillesse. His 
good looks—for he had a large share of that 
gift—did not conceal though they softened its 
offensiveness,an indescribable aspect of disaipa- 
tion—the inevitable stamp that seems to sotsle 
down on a man of reckless life when he has 
passed his youth. 

But this was no drawback to Mr. Venner's 
success in society, anything but it. He was 
at present engaged in looking over a paper 
seemingly of accounts, which he drew from a 
amall dark russia leather pocket-bock lying 
on the table at hiselbow. The figures appeared 
to give him satisfaction, for he smiled to him- 
self frequently, the lips slipping over the teeth 
sardonicall 


iy. 
A tap at the door. 
‘Come in!” said Mr, Venner, supposing 





the applicant for admission to be Mre, Thom- 
son, 





‘* It’s me, Veuner!”’ said 
ungrammatically, 

Veoner looked up. 

‘You, George! Come along,” said he, 
‘‘ here’s coffee; you shake yoar head; too in- 
nocent for you, eh? Well there's 8, and B, 
You know where to get it,” 

Therewith he relapsed to the study of his 
figures. Either ‘‘ George ’’ was an intimate, or 
an inferior. Whether in money or station, Mr. 
Venner was the sort of man to treat an inferior 
coolly. 

‘*George"’ did not seem disconcerted. He 
helped himself to a glass of S. and B., with 
more B. than 8. in it, and sat down. 

He was well dressed, thouyh a little flashily ; 
& more showy watchyuard than need be, a 
scart pin that might have been jast alittle less 
obirusive; a hat properly shaped, bus not 
properly worn, and he cid not remove it tili he 
had been seated some seconds, 

Its removal was an after-thought, not an 
instinct, His age was probably somewhere 
close on forty, his features tolerably good, 
hisair rather ‘ horsy,’’ but not exactly vulgar. 

“Come about anything in particular?” 
asked Venner, desisting from his employment 
for an instant. 

** No—I was passing on my way home, and I 
thought I'd jast cee if you were coming down 
to the club yes, aud we might walk together. 
Going over your betting. book ?”’ 

‘* Yes. I shull do first-rateif Empire wing 
—as he ought to.'’ 

“Tf nos? horses are skeery,” ssid Mr. 
Prince. ‘‘ Got a cigar one can smoke ?”” 

Venner pushed towards his friend a well. 
filled cigar-cuse; the cigars were good ones, 
Gilbert Venner being one of the men who 
somehow always have things of the best even 
if their finances are shaky, 

‘“STf not,” said Venner, “if won't much 
matter. I’ve had worse falls than that, and 
always come on my fest. When I first met 
you, Prince, I was in atraits, I can tell you. 
You wouldua’t believe me if [ told you all,” 

** Yee, I should, beoause a man never makes 
himself ous harder up than hoe haa been,” 
said Prince, coolly. 

Venner laughed, 
offend him. 

‘* So you eee,” he said, “as I can’t be worse 
off than I was then, snd got throagh that ail 
right, there’s no reason why I should not 
repeat the operation.” 

‘““My deur fellow,” said Prince, " there is 
@ proverb about a pitcher being brought to 
the fountain.” 

‘* I know there is ; bat I’d brivg a pitcher a 
hundred times to tue fountain and it shoulda’i 
get broken,’’ said Venner, self-confidenily. 
“ Besides, if Empire loat thas would not roa 
me,” and he luughed significantly. 

‘* Besides,’ said George, smoking away at 
the cigar as if it had been a clay, “you have 
always another resource— a good-looking fellow 
like you, a gentleman and—a bit of a rake.” 

** You mean marrying an heirese,” said the 
other. sharply. 

“ Yes, there’s no obstacle, is there, that you 
take me up 60?” asked Prince, in an amused 
tone. 

‘None in tha world, excep’ my incliaa- 
tion. I’ve no fancy for domesticity, never 
had in my greenest days; besides, if you 
marry & woman with money yours bound to 
be her slave. No, no, I prefer my bachelor 
life and freedom,"’ 

He said this with a certain air of exultation ; 
a keener man than Goorge Prince might 
have pondered over it; bus George did nos 
even notice the manner, Ali his wits were 
confined to the exercise of his business. 

‘: Another good reason is,’ resumed Venner, 
“that I don't know any heiress—aone with & 
big enough fortane to rebuild mine. And 
heiress marrying icn’t as profitable aa it was ; 
if the woman any spirit you get deuced 
little good out of her money, A malleable 
girlis another matter, but my experience of 
heiresses is that the possession of money 


the new comer, 


Tao innuendo did not 


, makes them anything but malleable.” 
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** Scil),” said Prince, .“* you have the solid 
g@dvantage of bread and cheese and a roof.” 

«My dear fellow,” said Venner, scornfally, 
<* do you really think I shall ever want for 
those while I have my ordinary senses? ” 

“I expect from what you said that you've 
been pretty near it,” said Prince, with a 


Yaugh. 


Venner's cheek flushed slightly. 

He seemed for an instant as if he would 
have given way to anger. Then, recovering 
dimself, he said,— 

“T was near it, but I never actually lacked 
one of the essentials you mention. I was un- 


fortunate, not entirely by my owa fault.” 


‘¢ You don’s mean to say you lent money?” 
vried Prince, 

‘Couldn't if I'd wanted to, I hadn't got 

the money tolend. Indeed, I borrowed it,” 
said Gilbert Venner, complacently. ‘ Aud 
deuce take me if I think it is paid back 
yet,” 
“ « Pooh, man ! never bother about that. The 
man who lent it may be dead or rich by this 
time, and in either case he’s out of the want 
of tin;” said Prince, getting up. ‘ Well, I 
must be off. Are you coming down yet?” 

‘No, not now,” answered Venner. ‘“ Per- 
feapa not to day at all. I don’t think you've 
much caution, George.” 

**And you've a sight too much,” retorted 
tbe other. “I suppose you're not ashamed of 
me, are you? I look as muoch the gentleman 
os some of your fine friends,” 

Venner eyed the speaker with that veiled 
but supreme insolence that is more madden- 
ing than any words. 

‘*H'm!” he said. 

It was an old trick of his. 

**What the devil do you mean?” said 
Prince, angrily, his coarse nature the more 
readily stirred because he was conscious of 
hhis deficiencies. ‘ Jast remember it isn’t all 
one-sided, Mr. Venner!"’ 

*‘I must beg you to remember it also,” 
answered Venner, with an air that silenced 
the low-born man. Besides, the truth of the 
words was undeniable. 

“ Well, good-morning,” said he, sulkily, 
slapping his hat on bis head. 

Venner said ‘‘Good-morning” coldly, and 
George Prince left the room. 

‘Infernal brute!" muttered Venner, as 
swoon as he wasalone. ‘‘ What a pestit is to 
have to do with such psople! He is a perfect 
fool, and a vulgar one to boot. Does he 
imagine I am going to be seen continually 
with him about this part of the world? He's 
well enough now and then, but he looks un- 
‘commonly like one’s livery-stable keeper.” 

He turned to the table, and taking up the 
pocket-book, replaced the paper of accounts 
iu it, 

In doing so his hand disturbed another 
paper, which flattered down on to the floor. 

Venner's face changed as he stooped to pick 
up the document. 

A scowl came over it. An oath escaped his 
Jips. 

He put the paper back in an inner pocket 
of the book, which he olosed firmly, and 
restored to its usual place in his breast- 
pocket. 

“Td burn the cursed thing!” he said, 
aavagely, ‘‘ oaly it may be useful one day; one 
never knows iu this hand to-mouth life. It's 
risky too, andif I came to want bread and 
cheese or shelter this may serve my game— 
‘shat is if she isn't dead.” 

Then he gave a little shadder, swore to him- 
self again, and hastily pouring out some 
‘prandy tossed it off, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Lzich Enrtscourr had never found time 
hang so heavily on his hands as it did in the 
interval between Mrs. Herbert's two “ At 
Homes,” past and fature. 

He was, as usual, fall of occupation, as he 
had beer all his life, and yet the hours dragged. 


The picture he had in hand he worked at with 
his wonted earnest devotion, but not with his 
| wonted singleness of thought. 

That was divided, not solely bent on the 
perfect forms and colours growing beneath his 
skilled, loving hand, but all within him was 

as yet vague. He asked himself no questions, 
and was conscious of nothing but a delicious 
sense of some happiness to come, 

He did not even debate whether he should 
go to Vane. street or not; he had not yet come to 
that stage when there is any cause for in- 
decision. 

Bat then he was to a certain extent lacking 
in self knowledge on such matters. His life 
had been too full of serious stady and work, 
too much bound up with an art he looked on, 
in old world fashion, as half religion, to easily 
admit less absorbing loves, 

His boyish fancies, and they were few, had 
never touched his heart, never taken him for 
an instant from the nearest love of all, so that 
when once more he found himself crossing the 
park to Vane-street, he felt that all beauty and 
colour, and glowing sunshine had deepened for 
him, bat cared not to ask why. 

‘It is very good of you to come to-day,” 
said Violet Herbert’s sweet voice, as he took 
her hand standing in her drawing-room. 
‘* And you have brought your violin. Now you 
have earned your welcome, Mr. Erlscourt. I 
want to hear you play. Mr. Greville has been 
talking about your powers.” 

Erleconrt, listening to the gentle, refined 
tones, looking down into the face that smiled 
80 brightly, still held her hand ; he had quite 
forgotten to drop it. 

‘*Do you forget,” he said, *‘ that you asked 
me to bring it?” 

‘No, I didn’t forget, but I thought you 
might.” 

‘I hope I never forget a lady's wish, which 
is always a command,” said the painter, 
lightly ; ‘‘bat I am sorry Greville has been 
raising your expectations. Is he here?” 

“No, Mr. Erlscourt. May I look at your 
music? Iam afraid, if you don’t mind, you 
will have to put up with me as an accompanist. 
Don’t say anything pretty," she said, looking 
up laughingly from the music she was turning 
over, ‘* because I don't expect any musician to 
be able to speak the truth in such a case ; but I 
can read at sight, and besides, I have played 
with a violin before. Oh, I know this,” hold- 
ing up, ‘it’s lovely ; when I ask you you will 
play it?” 

“‘Tam always at your service,’ said Erls- 
court, bowing. 

It was a little later when she called upon 
him to falfil his promise, and Erlscourt found 
very soon that she had underrated her powers 
as @ pianist, She had anexquisite touch, and 
she played far above the ordinary drawing- 
room amateur. She wae plainly well taught. 
The piece made no great Sanat in the way 
of execution, but it did in expression, and 
Violet did not fail. Some index to what had 
perplexed him in her Erlscourt found in her 
aspect, and the passion with which she played 
some of the passages as if she had lost hereelf 
in the music. 

The whole room listened in silence to this 
brief performance; for Erlscourt played 
superbly. Their thanks he hardly heard—it 
was Violet's low spoken,— 

‘*Oh, how can I thank you ?” that he cared 
for—her lustrous brown eyes that gave even 
sweeter guerdon than her lips. 

“You have wronged yourself,” he said, ag 
he led her from the piano. ‘ You play very 
well,. and you played that exactly as I like 
it.” 


‘Bat it is so easy,” che said. 

“ Apparently ; but the things that are often 
called easy, are not really easy, and I don’t 
share the modern idea that execution is 
everythiog. May I try that with you again 
some other time? I can leave the musio.” 

Violet could not tell what made her hesitate 
to deny this request. It would have been so 
easy to make an excuse, but she did not make 
it, Afterwards she blamed herself that at 








this turning point, as it were, she had not 
been firmer, had not checked the closer dray. 
ing together of their acquaintance. But at 
the moment, not foreseeing the future, she 
yielded. Perhaps there was something irre. 
sistible in Erliscourt’s face and manner, or 
perhaps a sharp memory of one miserable 
day swept over her, and bound her to obey 
this man’s lightest wish—or perhaps some. 
thing besides these. 

Erlscoart caught the secona’s hesitation. 

‘Tam afraid I am too impulsive,” he said 
“but it is such « pleasure to meet a kindred 
musical spirit. Pray forgive me, and forget 
my request.” 

‘‘ Indeed no,” answered Violet. ‘‘ My hesita. 
tion had nothing at all of the reasons you 
suppose. If you can come some afternoon 
next week—say Taesday—or Sunday. I will 
practise it up.” 

‘‘Mra, Herbert, I don’t deserve your kind. 
nesa,”’ eaid the artist, “ bat Iam very gratcfal 
for it. Whatever day suits you.” 

‘‘Bay Sunday, then. I kaow you painters 
want all the daylight you can get on week. 
days," said Violet. ‘‘ What are you looking 
doubtfal abont? Don't you kaow you have 
paid a compliment to my playing which I 
never expected to get from any one?” 

“I don’t think that would weigh with you 
at all,” said Erlscourt. ‘I cannot be qaite 
sure that you are not unkind to yourself ia 
being kind to me." 

**I don't know how to reassure you, then, if 
you won't believe my word. Ordo you want 
me to compliment your playing?” asked 
Violet, archly, ‘‘and say nothing is a trouble 
pom promises me the pleasure of hearing 
you ” 

‘* No, no,” said he, half laughing. ‘‘I want 
no flattery from you—you must be trath 
itself. It's ill warring with women—they 
always conquer—as you have.” 

That Sanday was marked in white for the 
artist—whether it was for Violet is another 
matter. In one sengs, yes; in another, no. 
Their acquaintancs seemed to have sprung 
into friendship—a thing Violet had not the 
least intended, but could not now stop. Both 
lived in worlds that did not always stickle for 
strict conventionalities ; both were themselves 
unconventional, and above all, both had one 
great tie of sympathy in their mutual love of 
music. That brought them at once into closer 
relationship. They talked as well as played 
music, and found a community of favouritism 
as to composers and works. Two or three 
friends dropping in near the tea hour warned 
Erlscourt that it was getting late, and he had 
not meant to trespass on Violet's time so long. 

‘But who can reckon time in Paradise?” 
said he, as he rose to go. and there was un- 
conscious earnestness underlying the half 
jesting tone. ; 

“Didn't they have fruits in Paradise?” 
asked Violet—at which he laughed and sat 
down again, nothing loth. 

Tea—or even poison—would be nectar from 
her hands. 

Tea over, all began to go. Erlscourt was the 
last to say good-bye. 

“I don’ know,” he said, ‘ whether you 
would care, as you ars so picture-loving, to 
come over to my stadio; bat, of course, I need 
4 tell you how honoured I shall b: if you 
Her face lighted up—her brown eyes ab- 
solutely eparkled. 

‘‘I should be so delighted,” she said. “How 
good of you. I had better write though first. 

** Yes, so that I may be sure to b2 at home 
—unless you will fix your day now. It isas 
you please, I sho like to see what you 
think of the picture I am doing.” 

“Bat I am no jadge,” said Violet, sur- 
prised. ‘ You know that.” 

A faint colour came into Erlscourt's face. 
He had forgotten himself, and, ia fact, simply 
spoken aloud the longing in his heart. Violet's 
words showed him what he had dene, but he 
recovered the mistake withoat confasion. | 

“After your verdict on your playing,” be 
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said, smiling, ‘‘I oan't take your own judg- 
ment as to your powers of criticism. I expect 
to find you severe. Good-bye.” 

“Bat, Mr. Erlacourt—the day—shall we 
gettle that now? Thursday—would that do, 
or are you engaged?” 

“No; that will suit me admirably. And 
the hour?” 

«‘ Three—is that too early ?’’ 

“Any time you please, Mrs. Herbert. Once 
more, au revoir.” 

His eyes lingered on her face as he shook 
hands. How winsome she was, with the long 
heavy lashes sweeping her cheek, for her eyes 
were downcast. No other face, with thrice 
the beauty of this, had ever seemed to him 
half so fair. 

All his chivalry was stirred for her—so 
young, 80 lovely, in after all an equivocal 
position, and yet bearing herself with such 
quiet dignity. 

He suppressed an impatient sigh. It was 
hard to leave her, to put miles between them. 
Ah, what would Emily Challoner have said 
if she could have read her brother's 
thoughts! 

Violet, when he had gone, almost wished 
ahe had not been so ready to accept his invita- 
tion. . 

“Yet why need I mind? If he has not 
recognised me yet he will not at all,” she 
thought, “and somehow I cannot resist what 
heasks. Heinfluenced me onceagainst myself— 
a sort of glamour—something that seemed born 
of his deep sympathy. Oh! how good he was 
to me. Heaven keep him! BatI could not 
bear for him to remember me!'’ she covered 
her eyes shuddering, ‘‘ not for him !” 

Poor, shrinking soul of woman! this one 
man must never know the shame, the doubt 
o — her—this one man above all! 

hy 

She half dreaded the visit that yet she had 
been impelled to promise, half dreaded bat 
looked forward to it, But then she was so 
fond of pictures ! 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuat Thursday afternoon wasbrilliantenough 
with sunshine, but as the drawing-room door 
opened, and the maid announced ‘ Mrs. Her- 
vert,” if seemed to Erlscourt as if the sun 
glowed with deeper and more glorious 
radiance. He sprang up from the piano, where 
he had been idly improvising, and came for- 
ward to greet her. 

“You are punctual,” he said, meeting her 
eyes with a smile in hisown. ‘I hope you 
are not tired, or does heat suit you?” 

“Tam not all tired, thank you, although I 
walked. It was too lovely a day to be cooped 
ap even in a hansom. We must make the 
most of the hot days.” 

She looked as cool as possible in her white 
dress and hat. There was a sort of brilliance 
about her to-day she did not always possess. 
The sun looking into her eyes seemed to have 
left his radiant light there; a delicate colour 
tinged the cheeks ordinarily too pale, her lips 
were smiling. 

No one would have called her anything but 
lovely to-day; but Erlacourt thought bitterly 
he had never seen her look like that before. 

He led the way up to the studio, a large, 
lofsy room, handsomely farnished, filled, 
course, with the artist's parapher- 
nalia, and besides that with many a picture, 
or statuette, or exquisite bit of carving 
gathered in the course of the owner's travels, 


And yet the room was not loxurious. It/|-ask. 


looked like a place where one could do hard 
work, and V. noted that. 

It pleased her. 

“What a beantifal room!” she said, as 
they entered. “You seem to have gathered 
all your favourites here, Mr. Erlecourt, even 
ce gizaduatias,” for the violin was lying ona 

“Dearest of all,” said the painter, putting 





because I do all ny practising here. Are you 
fond of carving?" 

He took from a bracket a carving of leaves 
and flowers that Violet looked at in deep 
delight, while he told her where he had got its, 
and how old it was, and who was the artist. 

And when that was done with there was 
something else he wanted to show her, in his 
heart desiring her verdict on all his trea- 
sures. 

- Bat Violet only saw the wish to please 
er. 

‘* And now the pictures,” she said presently, 
and rising, moved towards the easel. ‘‘ Is this 
what you are doing now? ” 

Erlscourt placed the easel in better position 
for her to see, and moved aside, not apparently 
paying heed to her. 

The picture was not quite finished, and was 
not very large. 

It was a wild landscape. A storm was 
driving up, and the pale, unearthly evening 
light shone through rifts in the clouds. The 
wind swept through the autumn-tinted trees, 
tossing their branches and drifting their 
leaves. A turbid river hurried through the 
dreary waste in the far distance, and down in 
the foreground, with drooping head and form 
crouching against the stump of a blasted tree, 
was @ girl, very young, witha tender, pathetic 
loveliness, and large, despairing brown eyes 
uplifted to the sky. 

The picture needed no title. It told its own 
story—a story that has been told on canvas 
before, but rarely, if ever, with the force, the 
pathos, the faultless technique of this. 

The utter desolation of the scene, the hope- 
less misery in the girl’s very attitude, went 
straight to the heart. The tint of every leaf 
and blade of grass, of the angry, lowering 
sky, and the waters beneath, was perfect. 

Violet Herbertstood silent before the picture, 
forgetful that she was not alone, never moving 
her eyes from their intent study, and with a 
heart fall to breaking. 

She dared not s 
conscious that Er 


k or move, till she was 
had come to her 


side, 

Ah! how little could he guess all that was 
roused within her, false and hypocrite thatshe 
was ! 

She turned aside with quivering lips, and 
eyes fall of hot tears. 

“How did you know,” she whispered, 
“how that girl would feel? She is lost! 
Heaven help her!" 

The passion of the words startled Erlscourt, 
but he laid it down to a vivid imagination, 
working out the realities of the pictured 
story. 

He answered, — 

‘*T suppose it is difficult for a man to enter 
into what such a woman might feel enough to 
paint it faithfally-——” 

‘‘Faithfally! It is life!" 

*‘ Thanks,” said Erlecourt, in a low voice. 
‘* You have solved the one doubt I had abont 
the pictare.”’ 

* Ah, you need have had none. How could 
you think of such eyes as those?” 

*' That is not entirely original,” said Erls- 
court. ‘I saw a look like that on a girl's face 
once, years ago. The rest of the face I have 
not so keenly remembered, indeed I saw it only 
in shadowed light; but the eyes I have never 


of ; forgotten. I think they pat the whole picture 


into my head,”’ 

Violet’s heart stood still, all the colour 
blanched from her cheek. Yet she must hear 
all, onceand forever. She forced herself to 


‘* When was that,—long ago?” 

‘ Sixor seven years, I forget exactly which,” 
Erlscourt said, with a grave, almost sad look 
changing the brightness there had been in his 
face. ‘I don’t know who she was or any- 
thing about her.” 

** You have roused my curiosity,”’ said Mra. 
Herbert, ‘‘unless,” she added, with a quick 
look at him, ‘‘ you would rather not tell me 


the violin in its case. “This is its home, | the story.” 





“There is no story to tell. What there is I 
am willing enough to repeat. I saw this poor 
child first on the Thames Embankment, then 
in a police.court.” 

Oh, paper walls, paper walle! The woman 
sat down with a deadly faintness numbing her 
heart, but showed no sign. 

Erlacourt, turning to take up the palette and 
brash lying near him, did not notice her, but 
began altering something that did not quite 
please him, while he went on talking with 
never a thought that his listener was holding 
her breath in a tension of fear. 

“She had been going to drown herself, and 
I rushed down the steps and held her back. 
She was desperate, she set her teeth to my 
hand to force me to let her go. I remember 
the look she gave me; then the usual prosaic 
policeman came up and marched her off.” 

He paused a minute, intent on the particular 
alteration. 

Violet sat drawing her breath in long, silent 
gasps. 

*I¢ was in the court,” Erlscourt resumed, 
‘that I saw the look I have tried to get here. 
She was a pretty creature too, and Iam sure 
alady. Shesaid she had quarrelled with her 
husband, or implied it, but she refused to go 
back to him or give her name, I think there 
was more than a common-place quarrel.” 

‘* What do you think, then?” Violet asked, 
abruptly. 

‘* I think she may have been sinned against. 
Iam sure she was not sinning,’ said chivalrous 
Erlscourt, gently. 

If he had seen the look the brown eyes 
flashed up at him, a very ion of gratitude 
_ could have knelt at his feet and thanked 

m. 

‘*A pretty woman in distress,” she said, 
archly, ‘‘and you very young, and an artist!" 

‘You think I could not be trusted to be im- 
partial?” said he, smiling. ‘‘ Well perhaps so, 
and yet I think the whole case was out of the 
ordinary. Besides——" 

‘* Yes?” she said, questioningly. ‘ You are 
very tantalising, Mr. Erlecourt.” 

** And you are very much interested in my 
pretty prisoner,” he retorted. 

‘* Naturally, when you make such a picture 
as that out of it.” 

“I don’t want bribing with praise, sweet 
though it is, to do anything you wish,” said 
Erlscourt. ‘ I was thinking when I stopped, 
of my seeing her afterwards, when they were 
taking her to prison. I would have given 
worlds to have hel her. I asked her if 
there was nothing I could do for her. She 
broke quite down, kissing my hand, and call- 
ing on Heaven to bless me.” 

‘* And Heaven has!'’ said Violet Herbert. 

The artist laid down his brash and looked 
at her. There was a sort of quiver in her face, 
but she met his gaze smiling. 

‘* Because of the natural pity any man 
must feel for s woman in shame and misery ?” 
heasked. ‘I don’t think that deserves any 
especial blessing." 

**The woman would not think so,” said 
Violet, in a voice half-choking. A cool on- 
looker would have said the emotion was dis- 
proportioned to the cccasion—that the tender- 
est-hearted woman could not feel so keenl 
about an almost suppositious case; but Le: 
Erlecourt was not cool, he could not be where 
this woman was concerned. He dropped his 
brush, and took her hand. 

‘*T have tried you too much with my tale,” 
he gaid, softly, almost tenderly, ‘you are toc 
sensitive.” 

There was & suggestion of intense pain, of 
a sharp conflict, in her absolute stillness. She 
let her hand lie clasped in his, feeling in every 
nerve the thrill of that touch, shrinking from 
it while yet she clung to it mentally; bat un- 
less she were to lose all self-command she dare 
do nothing but stand so. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Dz. Sronz had known the Lester family for 
years, and felt no common interest in their 
welfaxe, but bis journey to Arden was under- 
taken pot solely in the interests of friendsbip, 
pea reee from two other motives. 

kind.old man felt a sharp remorse for 
the shadow which had fallen on Percy Lester's 
life, and was go surely destroying bis wife. 

Tae doctor had a cecret conviction that if 
he bad not humoured her fancy Miss Deborah 
would never have taken French leave and 
quitted Vale Lester so suddenly. 

Every time he saw poor Edith a pang smote 
him, because he had listened so readily to 
Fenella’s suspicion of her husband, and he 
really wanted to make amenés by bringing 
about @ reconciliation between Miss Deborah 
and her brother, 

The other motive was stranger still—sus- 
picion. He would not have admitted it even 
to bimeelf, but for weeks Dr. Stone had felt 
that all was not quite right at Ivy Cottage. 

Heibad known Miss Deborah for years. He 
understood her perfectly, and was aware of all 
her pecniiaritiee. 

She .was a sharp-tempered lady, very fond 
of —vulgarly speaking — snapping people's 
nozes off, and eaying, when in a passion, 2 
great many things.that would have been better 
left. uncaid; but she had two golden qualities 
—she never bore malice, and her sympathies 
always went to the losing side. However 
much ehe condemned a person, let that per- 
son bein tronble, and“dererted by the rest of 
his friends, Miss Deborsh would have ‘for- 
gotten all bis past offences, and rallied round 
bim. 

The doctor could recall a dozen instances of 
this trait in Deborah Lester. 

She bad been often at loggerheads with her 
brother George, but the moment he was dead 
ehe had been eager to help his widow. 

She had againand again ‘spoken her mind” 
to Mrs. Jepeon on the folly of her cbildeen, 
but not one of thesecbildren but conld remem- 
ber handsome presents from Mies Deborah. 

Again and again she had declared Sir 
George was foolish to keep two euch fine ger- 
vants as Mr, and Mrs. Judkins; but no sooner 
were ‘the butler and bis wife out of employ- 
ment, and almost heartbroken at the thought 
of having to leave their native village, than 
Miss Deborah opened her heart, and found 
room for'them in her modest establishment, 

These were but a few samples of the kind 
heart that beat beneath a somewhat crabbed 
manner, ; 

Dr. Stone wasa bit of a philosopher in his 
way. He had studied homan nature, and he 
had never known a woman's whole character 
change when she was over seventy. Now this 
was what Miss Deborah's seemed to have done. 

She had turned her back on her relations, 
leaving them to fight things ont as best they 
cculd, 80 long as they did not disturb her. 

She bad left Percy and his poor wife euf- 
fering under a cloud .a word from her would 
bave done much to melt away. 

She had suddenly stopped her generous 
gifts to the Jepgons; she had dismissed her 
own faithful servant after years of devotion 
at@ moment’s caprice, and at a time when 
ske knew her widowed sister-in-law specially 
needed Kindness, she Jeft her letters un- 
answered and her wishes neglected. 

All this was so unlike the Deborah Lester 
be had known that Dr. Stone decided i: 
was due to cne of two causes: either Miss 
Deborah was £0 ill che could think of no one 
but herself, cr she was scting entirely under 
the influence of Fenella Devreux. 

Now, Dr. Stone had had two fall months to 
recover from whatever fascinations Fenella 
might have influenced over him, and he had 
quite come round to his original opinion about 


» the yourg lady, which was that she was more 





® woman of the world than matrons three 
times her age. 

She had evidently detested Percy Lester. 
Doubtless she was using all her powers over 
her protectress to. keep her still.in.the.south 
of England ; but Dr. Stone had a strong will 
ands resolute mind. He meant to see Miss 
Deborab, however Cifficnlt it proved. 

He had only waited for a good excuse to 
demand an interview with her. 

Mrs. Jepson’s death was a better one than 
he could have hoped for, and so he lefé Water- 
loo quite resolved on not returning until he 
ee Miss Lester toa right frame, of 
mind. 

There were no professional claims to bring 
bim back to Vale Lester. 

For Dr, Stone, as for others in this story, 
the new year had brought trouble. The 
idolised wife, for whose sake he had left his 
patients to Dr. Slowman, and gone to winter 
in the south, died very soon after Sir George 
Lester. 

A childless widower, possessed of an ample 
private fortune, the doctor did not need to 
consider pecuniary gain. He would have 
given ep practising entirely only he knew an 
idle life would not snit him ; so ke took a very 
promising energetic young man as partner, 
and devoted himself from that day to a few 
favourite patients and the care of his garden. 

Young Dr. Carstairs was too gratefal.for, 
the splendid opening 20 generously given him 
(he was poor, and paid not a penny when he 
was admitted & partner), to cavil at anything 
his old friend did. 

If Dr. Stone chore to be away a month, his 
young colleague would not complain. 

He was quite content to follow the direc- 
tions given him, and-explain that ‘his partner 
had called‘away on business, and’ he did 
not know the exact date of his returr. 

Dr. Stone was a wily man; he did not go 
straight to Ivy Cottuge and demand an inter- 
view With its mistress, He called at his old 
friend’s—the very medical man be had advised 
Mies Deborah to employ —Dr. Granby’s, 
accepted an invitation to stay ® day or-two, 
gossiped pleasantly on different matters, 
and then aeked quite suddenly as an after 
thought,— 

‘“‘ | suppose you never met my old patientiat 
Ivy Cottage?” 

“Not your old patient,” retarned Dr. 
Granby, smiling, “for I begin to think she is 
quite independent of our profession. I was 
called in last week to attend her niece. What 
w charming girl Miss Devreux is, to be sure.” 

To listen to Fenella’s ises was not what 
Dr. Stone desired, but he let bis friend go on 
in the hope of getting some information. 
However, he only heard that Miss Devreax 
was suffering from a sprained arm. 

She reported her aunt as much better for 
her stay at Arden, bat too low spirited from 
recent family troubles to care to make fresh 
acquaintances. 

** What are Miss Devreux's habits?” asked 
Dr. Stone. ‘' At what hour does she generally 
goout? I mean to call at Ivy Cottage,and [ 
should much prefer to find the old lady 
alone.” 

‘‘ Miss Devreux uéually goes ont at twelve, 
but she is never away more thanan hour, she 
will not leave her @ant alone. Amore devoted 
creature I never saw.” 

Dr. Stone called at ten minutes past twelve 
the nextday. He was a trifle too early, for 
es be turned in at the gate Fenelia Devreux 
came down the steps, and they met-face to 
face. 


** Thisis delightfal,” cried Fenella, joyously. . 


‘‘Oh, Dr. Stone, you don’t know how I have 
hungered fora Vale Lester face, You must 
come into the house and tell me all the news. 
No one has written to me for ages, so there 
ooght to be a budges."’ 

Nothing could have been prettier than her 
welcome, nothing. more esger than her greet- 
ing, but Dr. Stone was not taken.in this time. 
He had seen when she first recognized him a 
strange look, almost of fear, in her black eyes. 











-— meee Siemall 
It was gone in an instant, but the doctor could 
not forget it, and it to him more 
genuine than all her kind words of welcome, 

“I have brought very bad news for your 
aunt,” he began, as she led him into the 
pretty drawing-room, which looked ont on to 
the sea, ‘Poor Mre. Jepson died on Tues. 
day.” 

* Iam very sorry,” Fenella's voice took a 
ring of sympathy, ‘‘and yet hers was a very 
troubled life, Dr. Stone; I think.she wonld 
not be sorry to go.”’ 

‘Bat she is a great loss to her children, 
and her death makes some.difference to Miss 
Deborah. She and Percy are-mow the two 
last competitors for the great inheritance, and 
they will enjoy three thousand fiveihundred a 
year until one of them dies. I resolved tc 
come and see your aunt at once, Fenella, [ 
am sure with such a large addition to her 
means she will offer Lady Lester some help, 
Things sre going very badly at the Conrt, 
Fenelila.”’ 


‘‘] know,” Fenella looked really troubled. 
“Lady Lester has written to aunty, but I 
think, Dr. Stone, it is unreasonable of her to 
expect aunty to keep her, She always knew 


that when Sir George died she would lose 


nearly all her income. Why, if Basil had 
thought of himself she would be almost penni- 
less, He has given her up his home and al! 
his income, and I think she should be con- 
tent.”’ 

Dr. Stone wonld have liked to shake Fenella, 
he felt so. angry with her. 

‘* Basil could not.do less than he has done,” 
he said, gravely. ‘‘ You seem to. forget, Miss 


| Devreux, it is his doing, that his mother 


refused Mr. Lester’s help. Had he allowed 
her to accept aid from hia uncle, Lady Lester 
would be in.a very different position.” —_— 

‘+ 16 was not fitting they should take anything 
from his father’s murderer,” said Fenella, 
quickly. ‘ Have you heard anything of Percy 
Lester lately? Has his crime began to find 
him out?” é 

The animosity of her tone was unmistek- 
able. Dr. Stone wondered what injary Percy 
could have done her. 

‘‘Fenella,” he said, gravely, ‘I, for. one, 
am convinced of Peroy Lester's innocence. | 
am here to try and persuade Miss Deborah tu 
eee him.” 

‘‘ She never will |” 

‘+ He and she are the two last left of the old 
generation,’ pursued the doctor, ‘' His whole 
life is blighted by this shadow, and Miss 
Deborah, at bottom, is a good woman. If! 
can make her see how cruelly she has acted 
she will change her course,” 

* IT don’t think so!” bees 

‘‘Sarely you would not try and prejadice 
her against her only brother ? ”’ 

‘*T never prejudice her at all! I want her 
to win Simon Lester’s fortune, and I know she 
will not if she sees Percy.” 

A part of the trath broke upon Dr. Stone 
then, not the whole of is, that he was far 
enough from guessing ; but one thing he did 
perceive—Fenella’s heart was set on riches. 

ies Deborah had named her her represen. 
tative in the competition for Simon Lester's 
money. As Basil’swife she shared his chance?, 
too. ‘Thus Lester was ber one rival. 
Unless he the ageat whieh Sir Georg? 
died, Feneila was certain of enjoying the great 
wealth, cither as queen consortor in her own 
right; thereforeshe would do all in ber power 
to embitter Percy’slifeand cut him off before 
he distanced his brother. , 

Money ! That was the secret of Fenella’s 
animus against Percy Lester, Se was pen: 
nilees when she came to Miss Deborab. Her 
uncle would have nothing todo with wher ; but 
for the old maid her childnood wonid bave been 
unloved—uncared for. 7 a 

Bhe owed everythiog she had in the wor 
to the Lesters. = ae oe — forty thou- 
sand pounds on her wedding-dey. . 

Bhe was engaged to the head of the grand 
old family, and yet she was not conteD ‘ 
Great wealth was what she had:set ber heat! 
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upon, and she was ready to do anything, how- 
ever cruel or unvomanly, to remove the one 
obstacle between her-and her desire. 

‘‘May Heaven forgive you!” said the old 
doctor, solemnly. ‘‘ Child, I never beard of 


such a fiendish scheme! How can you, with | he 


your angel face, cherish suah oruel plans?" 

Ina moment Fenella grew deadly pale and 
trembled like an aspen leaf. Then she re- 
covered her composure, and said, smiling,— 

‘“‘T never did anything. You can't prove I 
ever hurt & hair of his head!” 

‘ My girl, there are other ways of hurting 
people than by violence, I believe the cruel 
rumour that Percy had a hand in killing his 
brother first sprang from you. If it ia go, 
Fenella, you have blighted his life, and are as 
surely killing his wife'as though you were dos- 
ing her with slow poison alter the manner of 
Mrs. Sharpe!” 

a had quite regained her elf com. 
mand. 

“ Has anything been heard of Sharpe?” 

“ Nothing!" 

“It is very strange. Dr. Stone, you know 
when we last spoke of this you believed Percy 
Lester had employed her.’’ 

‘‘T believed what you told me!” 

“ And it was all true.” 

“But I had not heard the other side.’’ 

“They can deny nothing that I toid you.” 

“Ah! bat how much we forgot to think 
of. Mrs. Lester told me the proprietor of the 
hotel where they were staying at Bourne. 
mouth at the time of Sir George's death could 
prove her husband never went to London 
during the whole of his stay,” 

“ And the grey shaw], or rug?” : 

“Was stolen from their hotel in London. 
Fenella, 1 blame myself very much for listening 
to you, but I thought then you were actuated 
only by anxiety for Miss Deborah's safety.” 

“Sol was!” 

The doctor passed over that question, 

“TI mean now,” be said, urgently, ‘* to leave 
no stone unturned to prove Percy Lester's 
innocence, I am an old man, and it may 
seem presumptuous for me to hope to succeed 
where skilled detectives failed, but it will be 
tome alabour of Iove—I may say, of con- 
science—for if Edith Lester dies through this 
ae calumny I shall never forgive my- 
self |’ 

Fenella shrugged ber shoulders, 

‘People don’t: die so easily.” 

“And now will you kindly send word to Miss 
Deborah that I am here. I am sure, Fenella, if 
you are on my side:she will not refuse to see 
me,” 

“ Aunty is not here!” 

_ Dr. Stone started ; he had been in conversa- 
tion with Fenella for nearly an hoar. Fom the 
moment of their meeting he had told her his 
object at Arden was to see Miss Deborah. She 
had given him never a hint of the old lady's 
absence, She had seemed to imply—in manner 
ifnot in word—that by staying to-lunch he 
stood a good chance of seeing Deborah Lester, 


and now she turned on him and coolly said,. 


“ Aunty is not here |” 

The old doctor had known Fenella froma 
child; he suddenly remembered sundry stric- 
tures passed by the little Lesters in those by- 
gone days on her veracity. From the bottom 
of bia heart he believed she was lying to him 
now. He controlled the indignant reproach 
which rose to his lips. He felt that such oun- 
ning must be met by careful reserve. Fenella 
had no chance of telling from his manner 
whether he believed her or not, for not a 
muscle of his face moved, and he eaid in his 
usual tone,— 

‘Indeed, has she gone for a walk?” 

“She has gone away !” i 

“ Where ?” 

. T am not at liberty to tell you !" 

Excuse me, you must!’ said the physician 
bluntly. “ You may be Miss Deborah Lester's 
adopted danghter, Miss Devreux, but you for- 
Set she has blood relations whose claim on her 
18 Nearer than yours. Misa Lester isa lady of 


enormous wealth, and she can not hide hereelf | 





without all kinds of rumours getting afloat. 
Once more. Miss Devreux, will you give me 
your aunt’s address?” 
“I won't! She went away on purpose to 
avoid you, and I am not going to betray 
rl 


“ To avoid me!” 

Fenella seemed to have dropped her mask 
now. She spoke sharply and without the least 
attempt to propitiate the old gentleman. 

* We heard last night that you had come to 
Arden, aad we guessed you were coming here. 
Aunt Deborah went off at eight o’olock this 
morning. There was another train at half-past 
twelve, so I thonght I had better keep you 


here in conversation until it had gone. I have. 


no desire to detain you further.” 

‘*Look here young lady,’’ said the doctor, 
fairly roused, ‘tif you behave like this, I shall 
go straight to Ireland and tell Sir Basil what 
I think of his betrothed |” 

‘* Basil Lester is a gentleman,” said Fenella 
scornfally, ‘‘he would not listen to you!” 

‘‘When Miss Deborah is said to havejleft 
this house, did she go alone?” 

‘*She did not. Her own maid went with 
her. As you so doubs my word, Dr. Stone, 
perhaps you would like to cross-examine the 
woman downstairs? She isa servant of the 
real mistress of the house; Aunt Deborah is 
only a weekly tenant. I will tell you some- 
thing else in her favour. She detests me. 
You are quite at liberty to have her up and 
talk to her. You might like to go over the 
house with her and cee if Aunt Deborah is 
shat up in any of the cupboards. You're 
quite welcome to if you wish it. I’m going 
out now.” 


Dr. Stone said not a single word. He | 
| the poor thing didn't know what she wae 


watched Fenella ont and then he rang the 
drawing-room bell, 

The woman who answered it was jast the 
pictare of an old-fashioned servant, neat and 


clean, respectable and obliging. It wassimply | 


impossible to suspect her of intrigues, and the 
old doctor took courage. 

Very quietly he told the woman a little of 
the story. Misa Deborah had left home 
withont saying good-bye to any of her 
relations. She never answered their. letters. 


She cent no instructions regardivg ail her , 


belongings. This had gone on now for two 


months, and her friends were very uneasy. | 
He himself had come down from London to | 


break to her the news of her sister's death. 
There were family reasons which made it 
most important he should see her, and Miss 


Devreux not only refased her address, but | 


declared she had gone away on purpose to | 
| Weymouth there was such a fuss over it—thai 


avoid him. Conld Margaret (he had asked 
the handmaiden’s name) help him ? 

Margaret looked unusually thoughtful. 

“I don’t think she went on purpose +o 
avoid you, sir. My own mistress didn’t quite 
like what she heard of Miss Lester, and being 
in no wise pressed for money she gave her a 
week's notice, and they’d have had to clear 
out on Monday any way.” 

*‘ What did she hear? My good woman, 
I beg you to tell me all you can. I haye been 
the dootor of the Lester family for years, and 
I am really anxious about Mise Deborah.” 

‘‘ Well, sir,’ said Margaret, slowly. ‘I'm 
nota great talker. My mistress is a Quaker, 
and not fond of many words. Before Miss 
Lester had been here a week I knew there was 
something wrong, but it wasn’t my place to 
be rade to her while she was mistress here, 
so I never said a word but just went my way 
and they went theirs; but when it came to, 
s0 to say, an actual fight between Miss 
Devrenx and the maid—which sprained the 
lady’s arm so that they had to have a doctor 
—why I felt it was time to epeak, I went 
over to Bournemouth and told Mr, Grey— 
he’s missus’ brother. There was no fuss or 
nothing unpleasant. He went to see his 
sister, and then there came a letter asking 
Miss Devrenx to kindly move at the end of 
the week as my mistress was coming home. I 
don’t suppose one of them thought I’d had a 
hand in it, for they were as civil to meas 
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possible. Mics Le:ter and the m:id was off 
this morning carly.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Dr. Stone locked at Margaret in silens 
amazement, His first idea when Fenella 
mentioned her had been that he should get 
no information from one introduced to his 
notice by herself, but the woman’s manner 
was 80 simple and straightforward he could 
hardly help believing her. 

It was a blow to him to think of one of tho 
Lesters—a family he had known all his life— 
being thought an undezirable tenant, bni 
perhaps the part of the servant's story which 
interested him most was her testimony that 
there had been a quarrel between Fenella and 
ber aunt's maid—the maid who had super- 
seded Jane Watson. 

‘‘[ wish you would tell me everything,” he 
said, & little helpiessly, ‘‘ for the sake of those 
who sent me. Please help meif you can. 
Miss Lester's life bas been one long mystery 
to us all ever since.she came to Ivy Cottage. 
Why at seventy-three she shonid suddenly 
cut herself off from her relations and former 
friends none of us could muke ont.” 

Margaret looked thoughtfol. 

*‘ I’ve no objection to tell you all I know,” 
she said, slowly; ‘‘but I'm only a poor 
servant, sir, and what puzzled me might seem 
natural enongh to other people, I think Mise 
Lester had dose something she was ashamed 
of, and both those young women knew it. 
Miss Devreux and the maid, the poor old 


| lady was afraid of both of them, one pulled 


her one way. and one pulled her the other till 


about. I’ve seen her, sir, when people came 


| to the front door—and a good few callers 
; came when she was here first, only she'd 


never seen one of ’em—allin a tremble. Miss 
Devreux she’d tell me to goand say her auns 


| was ill and couldn't be disturbed, and Mary— 


that’s the maid, sir—would stay with her and 
try to soothe her, saying she would let nothing 
happen to her. Mary was kind enough to the 
old lady, and the poor thing seemed fond of 
her; but between Mary and Miss Devrevx it 
was different; any one could see there was no 
love lost between them.” 

“Bat, then, why did Miss Devrenux keep 
her?” 

“She was afraid of her, sir. That young 
woman had some hold on her. There was 
nothing but quarrels between them, and at 
last, when Mary set her heart on going to 


it was more like a standup fight than anything 
else, and Miss Fenella got her hand badly 
burt.” 

‘Did Mary go to Weymouth ?”’ 

“ She did, sir; and Miss Devreux paid her 
fare and gave her a banknote into the bargain. 
The old lady was very dull that day, and I let 
her come down into the kitchen and watch 
me make a pudding just to amuse her.” 

Dr. Stone could not imagine Miss Deborah 
in a kitchen and said so. 

“Why law, sir, she was never so happy as 
when she was bustling about the house. 
She'd have a daoater and dust the drawing- 
room every day, and, as to the silver, she was 
as happy a3 @ queen when I found her an old 
leather and let her polish is up.” 

‘*Do you mean that she was childish? 
That her brain had given way?" 

‘‘ Not a bit of it, sir, She was as sharp as & 
needle. I thought myself maybe her fortans 
had only come to her just lately, and it was 
difficult for her to set up for a lady. I’m 
sure I never saw any one with sach a knack 
for all kinds of work. She never set with 
her hands before her. She was always busy 
after something.” 

‘* And did she never go out?” ; 

‘¢ Very seldom, sir. She told me she'd lived 
in London nearly all her life, and her rooms 
were s0 high up she gave up going out on 
account of the stairs, She was a talkative 
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~old lady, and would have rambled on for hours 
only they didn't like it. Miss Fenella and 
Mary they couldn’t bear her to be left alone 
with me,” 

**And did she never speak to you of her 
family?” 

“Never, sir. She told me once Miss 
Senella was a lady born, and that she never 
was. Plain ways suited her best, she said, 
- she'd never have come here for her own 
sake.” 

It was surprise on surprise, bat Dr. Stone 
Telé certain of one thing; had Fenella 
-Devreux had an idea of the extent of Mar- 
gsret's observations she would never have 
suggested the interview, 

“TI wish you would let me go over the 
honse,”’ he said, courteously. ‘If I fail ia} 
seciog Miss Lester, her brother will like to! 
‘know she had everything round her comfort- | 
able while here.” 

Margaret was quite willing. She led the 
“way from drawing to dining-room, and then 
took him upstairs to see the bed.chambers. 
She went into the front one first, a large, 
epacious room, very disordered, as though an 
exhaustive packing had just been accomplished | 





“vhere, 


Dr. Stone looked round for some trace of 
Miss Deborah. He had attended her so often - 
in illness that he knew most of her little 
personal properties by sight. He recognised 
nothing however here, and then he remem- 
bered the old lady had most likely packed up 
all her posseesions, when a cry from Margaret 
atartled him. 

“Misa Lester will be put out, and Mary 
too; they set the whole world by that picture. | 
and there it is on the chimney. piece for- | 
gotten!” 


caw the picture of a child of two, taken about 
as well as cheap photographera usually 
manage such things, but pleasant to the eye, 
because the child bad one of those lovely 
faces unspoilable even by photography. The 
frame was of plush, a very cheap, ill-fitting 


it loosely, the photograph fell out and dropped 
on the ground wrong side uppermost. 

Dr. Stone ey it up, and, unseen by the 
servant, read the insoription written in 
straggling, uneducated hand: ‘To mother, 


“Whose likeness is it?’ he asked Mar. 
garet, replacing it carefally in the frame, “a 
pretty child, but very badly taken.” 

‘I don’t rightly know, sir. Miss Lester 
called it her ‘little dear,’ and never went to 
bed without kissing it. Mary would scold her 
sometimes, but she set rare store by the pio- 
vure herself, Misa Fenella she just bated it, 
and called the old lady an idiot when she 
caught her with it.’ 

Very, very grave had grown Dr. Stone's face 

.as he Jistened. 

‘* Did your mistress ever see Miss Lester ?” 

“Never, sir, Mr. Grey in Bournemouth 
smade all the arrangements. When I went to 
complain to him he said Mies Lester told 
chim she was Sir Basil Lester's aunt, and then, 
of course he thought it was right." 

“When do you expect Miss Devreux 
ack ?” 

“Not at all, sir. Miss Lester and Mary 
took all the luggage when they went. Mies 
‘Fenella only stayed behind to get in the bills 
and pay them. I expected she'd have gone 
4+y eleven ; perhaps she waited for you, sir?” 

No doubt about that. 

‘‘You look a sensible woman,” said Dr, 
Stone to Margaret, ‘‘and I am going to trust 
you. I believe you and your mistress have 
deen grossly imposed on. I think the old 
vady you know as Miss Deborah Lester had 
no more right to the name than you have!” 

Margaret nodded. 

‘‘There was a secret somewhere, eir, or 
she'd never have been in such a fright when- 
aver there came a knock at the door. I used 





40 think between ’em, Miss Fenella and the 





maid, they’d worry the poor old lady out of 
her life.” 

‘* I suppose she had plenty of letters ?"’ 

“A good few, sir, but Miss Devreux always 
answered them. I don’t think Miss Lester 
could write, A registered letter came once 
when the others were ont, and she asked me 
to sign for it.” 

“Do you think you could describe her?” 

‘I'm not good at that sort of thing, sir. 
Miss Lester looked about seventy. She had a 
pleaeant, comfortable sort of face, and couldn’t 
have said a harsh word to anyone, I used to 
think she was too easy-going, and let them 
two ride over her. She always spoke civilly, 
and as though she wasfrightened. She wasn't 
a lady, sir, bué she was very gentle in her 
ways. 

‘She was short and plamp, and fond of eat- 
ing ; she just did enjoy her meals. She and 
Mary were thin enough when they came, but 
this air fattened them wonderfally.” 

‘‘Do you know where they came from?” 

** London, I think, sir.” 

“ Aud did they see no one the whole time of 
their stay here ? ” 

“Miss Devreux saw a few people. She 
never brought one of ’em to speak to her 
aunt, Is was she who kept the purse and 
ruled everything. The old lady had to ask 
her for sixpence as she wanted it.” 

Dr. Stone gave Margaret a sovereizn, and 
left the house, convinced of two things: Fenella 
Devrenx was bad to the core, and the woman 
she had represented as Deborah Lester was 
some creature of her own. 

Bat where was poor Miss Deborah? 

Dr. Stone had suffered remorse enough for 
his brief belief in Percy Lester's guilt, but this 


| was as nothing compared to the burden of re- 
Dr. Stone followed the woman’s glance and: & 


ret which must rest upon him if anything of 
ill had befallen Miss Lester after the sudden 
journey she had taken with his approval. 

Looking back, he marvelled his suspicions of 
Fenella had not been aroused before, From 
the moment Jane Watson was sent to the 
hotel to declare her mistress was not coming 
there all seemed fraught with mystery. 

The sudden change of plans, from Torquay 
to Bournemouth, the complete repudiation of 
her own family, the harsh dismissal of Jane 
Natson, allthis was utterly unlike Miss De- 
borah's usual conduct. He had seen her last 
at Dereham in the London train. 

Jane Watson carried on the story a few 
hours later, but from the moment the maid 
left her mistress to go to Dobson’s Hotel with 
the message all olue failed. 

What had become of Miss Deborah? Fe- 
nella had every inducement to be kind and 
attentive to her. The old lady was in very 
delicate health. She had never really got over 
the shock of Sir George’s death and her own 
strange illness. 

She and Fenella must have gone somewhere 
to rest while Jane Watson went on her errand, 
but where? That was where the mystery 
set in. 

Fenella would never have parted from the 
rich old maid of her own free will. Surely 
Mies Deborah could not have died suddenly, 
and the miserable girl not only concealed the 
news of her death, but have employed some 
one to represent her and to secure the use of 
her money ! 

Dr. Stone put one hand to his head and 
tried tothink. Something in his heart told 
him he had found the key to the enigma; bat 
there were still things hard to explain 
by this theory. 

For instance, several cheques ‘had been 
drawn and honoured—he knew from the 
bankers—since Miss Deborah's supposed arri- 
val at Ivy Cottage, 

Then Fenella, a on the point of mar- 
riage with Sir Basil , it seemed impos- 
sible she should embark on such a gigantic 
frand to secure money which her marriage 
would make ber own, unless being evil herse 
she donbted others. 

If Miss Deborah had died suddenly without 
making the splendid provision for Fenella she 





had promised, in her suspicious, jealous heart 
the orphan might think Sir Basil wonld jils 
her, and so depriveher of fortune and husbang 
at a stroke. 

From the day of Fenella's coming to her 
Miss Deborah had given out she should never 
‘* leave” her anything. 

Oc her darling’s wedding-day she meant to 
make over the whole of her property to her 
by deed of gift, reserving for herself only the 
income psid her by the trustees of Simon 
Lester's will. 

As thie income died with her, and she had 
named Fenella her successor in the trust, it 
will be seen at once Miss Deborah did not 
need to make a will. 

Her dsath before Fenella’s wedding-day 
meant a penniless future for Fenella, while 
the large fortane intended for her darling 
would be divided into three parts, one to goto 
Percy Lester, the other to Mra. Jepson, anf the 
last equally among Sir George's nine children, 

Thinking it over with the new light on 
Fenella’s character her own words had given 
him that morning, Dr, Stone came to s speedy 
conclusion. Poor Deborah Lester was dead, 
and her adopted child had concealed the fact 
lest she should lose the brilliant inheritance 
promiced her on the wedding-day. 

Dr. Stone did not stay long at his friend's, 
He felé Dr. Granby was too prejudiced in 
oo favour by her beauty to agree with 
hia. 

He made some excuse for an abrupt depar- 
ture, and left that very afternoon for London 
by an express train. 

He had plenty.to think of on his solitary 
journey. irst Fenella and the fictitious 
Deborah Lester must be found. That was 
one urgent need, but there was another daty 
Dr. Stone deemed more imperativestill to warn 
Basil Lester of the trae character of his 
Siancée. 

The moment Fenella found her scheme fail- 
ing, the instant she felt her fraud likely to be 
discovered, she would be certain to make 
some excuse for hastening on her marriage. 
As Basil Lester's wife she would still enjoy 1 
good chance of the splendid fortune con 
by Simon’s trustees, while his income, 
augmented by his share of his aunt's money, 
would be riches compared to any other fature 
open before her. 

Miss Devreux had already proved herself so 
daring, so fertile in plans, that Dr. Stone felt 
positive she would hit on some plausible 
excuse for hurrying on the marriage, and once 
she was Lady Lester, for the sake of the family 
name, it would be impossible to expose or 
punish her. 

So Dr. Stone's one object was to get to Ire- 
land and warn Sir Basil. It wae a thankless 
task, and one he could not perform by letter. 
He would not even delay the few hours that 
— {have been lost by a call on Percy 

ater. 

There was a horrible feeling at his heart 
which he could not put into worde. 

Fenella Devrenx was the first creature who, 
since Sir George's death, had seen Mrs. 
Sharpe, Was it possible she knew something 
of the murderess, and had bargained with her 
to appear in Water-lane in that cloak marked 
with Percy Lester's initials? 

He could not explain the dread that was 
on him, only he felt until every detail of 
Feaella's condact was made clear she ought 
not to bs Sir Basil's wife. 4 . 

The thought of those two being linked 
together while this mystery lasted was simply 
hatefal to the kind old doctor, and s0 with 
only an hour's break between his journeys he 
reached Euston in time to secure a seat in the 


Irish mail. 
(To be continued.) 
A 


Raitway authorities reckon that compensation 
for personal injury, and damage to and loss of 
goods, cost them a halfpenny for every mile their 
trains run. 
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THE SECRET WHICH 
PARTED THEM. 


—10:— 
OHAPTER XXV. 


Mr. Penntnoton sat very still, his face 
hidden from Isola’s sight, and for a time he 
took not the faintest notice of her presence. 

He was battling with his trouble and bitter 
diséppointment. 

Stella had, in trath, never encouraged his 
love, but he was so unaccustomed to a refined 
woman’s gentle ways that they had seemed 
more fallof meaning to him than they would 
have done to most men, and he had hoped as 
he desired, our wishes being only too apt to 
form the corner stone of our beliefs. 

The love in his heart had made him fondly 
hope for a return from Stella. 

Be felt as though his great affection must 
compel a response, and now he found that she 
not only did not care for him, but that she 
loved another with that love for which his 
whole soul craved. 

The blow seemed to crush him. 

He felt unable to get up and go out amon 
his fellow men as though nothing ha 
happened, 

He believed then that the very worst trouble 
which fate could deal had fallen upon him. 

And Isola—poor little, gentle Isola, sat at 
his feet, with her young face tear-stained and 


sad, 

The deep sighs which he uttered went 
straight from his heart to hers. 

After a time he became aware that the girl 
was weeping bitterly, and he tried to put away 
his trouble to comfort her- 

‘‘ What is your sorrow, child ? ” he inquired, 
as his hand smoothed the ruffled dark hair 
tenderly. 

“My sorrow is yours,” she replied, with 
earnest and quaint simplicity, 

“Poor child! so you would help me bear 
my heavy burthen? Isola, you do not even 
know what it is.”’ 

“T think I do,” she said, softly. 

“What! Has that strange young heart of 
yours been talking to you again, little 
woman?”’’ he asked, holding her away from 
him to gaze at the sweet, flashed face. 

“Yes!'’ she answered, “it has told me. 
You see I have had.no one else to talk to 
forgo many years, I am not like other girls, 
I know.” 

“Much better than most, I'll warrant,” he 
said, with interest. 

“Do you really think 80?” she asked, 
eagerly, “for then you would let me try and 
help you. You will let me try and be your 
friend and comfort you, will you not?” 

The great dark eyes were turned pleadingly 
to his, the flashed and anxious face was up- 
lifted, the girl was upon her knees before him, 
and his hand was wandering among the wealth 
of her raven hair. 

“Oh! let me try to comfort you,” she 
ate: the door opened, and Sir John stood 
before them with utmost surprise expressed 
in his speaking features. 

“A very pretty picture,” he remarked, 
“ Are you — for a tableau, Isola?” 

No,” she returned, honestly. ‘I was ask- 
ing Mr. Pennington to let me help him. 
Everyone oan do something, however humble 
and small, even a waif and stray like myself.” 

And her lips trembled with emotion. 

.,| Poor little fiotsam and jetsam! Poor 
little treasure-trove |”? murmured Jo Penning- 
ton. “Heaven do more to me if I am not 
gtatefal for your loving kindness !"’ 

She nestled very close to the hand he 
stretched out to her, and kissed it. 

Sir John scarcely knew whether to be 
= or annoyed. 

sola wae so utterly innocent, fect 
Unconventional, 4 eS pepe 
Pte od said, at length, “yon are 
rt with our ; _ 

oy Stella a good friend ; 80 am I 





The dark eyes sought his suddenly. 

‘‘Oh! if she would only be—if she would 
tell him so. Batsheis not. It is Stella who 
has made us so ead.” 

How she identified herself with the man 
who had saved her life! 

“I do not understand,” said Sir John, 
glancing from one to the other, ‘‘ but if you 
will run away, Isola, my dear, I have no 
doubt Mr. Pennington will explain matters 
satisfactorily to me.”’ 

‘Yor, Fairy, leave us to talk now, and, 
ebild, thank you—thank you for your affection 
and sympathy ; both are traly acceptable to a 
lonely heart,’’ he added sadly. 

She arose and obeyed him at once and with. 
out a murmur. 

Sir John watched her away and following 
her to the door closed it tightly. 

‘« And now, Jo, my friend, will you kindly 
explain all this?” he said, as he took a seat 
beside him, and laid his cap with a bump 
upon the table, ‘‘ J am quite at sea.” 

“ Unfortunately all is oon told,” retorted 
the other with deep melancholy. ‘‘My hope, 
and indeed I think I may say our hope, is futile. 
Stella will have nothing to do with me at a!l.” 

‘‘ The deuce she won't! Perhaps she thinks 
you flirt with Isola, and I must say if she has 
surprised any such tender little scenes as I 
came upon just now she would be justified in 
her opinion,” and Sir John leant back in his 
chair, folded his arms and looked Jo Penning- 
ton fall in the face. 

Mr. Pennington stared at him blankly. 

“J flirt with Isola!” he repeated, ‘‘I do 
not understand you, Sir John, not in the least. 
The Fairy is a loving child. She sees that I 
am in sorrow and she is very sorry for me. 
Would you have me churlish enough to refase 
such sympathy?” 

‘* Whether you refase or accept it, my dear 
fellow, is for you to decide. It is no business 
of mine, but it is my duty to tell you that 
although I firmly believe Isola has a child's 
innocence, she has &® woman's tender heart, 
which a3 my adopted daughter I must shield 
from trouble. 

“Tf you let her oare for you like that 
there should be only one ending to it in the 
fature. I will not have the child made 
wretched, but I thought your wishes were 
fixed elsewhere.” 

Jo Pennington arose, laid his band upon 
Sir John’s shoulder, and looked him honestly 
in the face. 

‘* My friend,” he said sadly, ‘I love stella 
with all my manhood. Why, why did you let 
me doit? Surely you must have been aware 
that the love of her life had been given 
away? As for that dear child Isola, I need 
scarcely justify myself. Sbe has been to me 
as a little sister, but I shall never forget 
her gentle words and acts to me to-day, and 
if, as you say, she loves me, and that love 
lasts till she is ® woman, I will never give 
her the pain of feeling what I feel now. I 
feel as though the light had been taken out of 
my existence. Would to Heaven some one 
had saved me from this black hour. Sir John, 
had you no euspicions that my suit was hope- 
leas?” 

Sir John paled. 

His conscience told him that he had not 
acted with his usual honesty to Jo Pennington. 

Jo,” he eaid, ‘‘ you have not complained 
without reason. I have not dealt fuirly by 
you, yet I acted for the best. Yes! I knew 
that Stella had very uowisely set her heart 
upon a man whom I can never permit her to 
marry. It would not be for her happiness, 
He comes of a bad stock, and she would not 
be received with kindness by the family. 
Under the circumstances can you wonder that 
I say ‘no'?" 

‘*No, not from your point of view, but, Sir 
John, & man cannot help his family ; they are 
an incubus he cannot shake off. If Stella 
loves bim and he is worthy in himself, 1 do not 
think you are right in denying her the life she 





desires for herself. If she loves this fellow 
as I love her, she must be wretched indeed. 
and I pray you to withdraw your opposition 
and make her happy,” he urged with earnce’+ 
fervonr, 

“Jo!” said Sir John, suddenly, as it 
seemed, attacked with influenza, “Jo! it is 
not often a man pleads for his rival.’’ 

‘I do not plead for my rival. 1 forget hina 
—sink him, in fact—and plead for her whore 
happiness is dearer to me than my own.” 

“You said jast now, my friend, if the 
fellow was worthy. But urge meno more!”’ 
he added, his face hardening. ‘“ He is not ¢ 
The man is a scoundrel!’’ 

** Does she know that?” 

**No. He has done things which her pure 
ears must not be polluted with.” 

* You are sure ?”’ 

* Quite, quite sure,” 

“Then Heaven help her. She wiif’ never 
change, nor believe aught againet the man sha 
loves,”’ said Mr, Pennington, sadly. ‘I can 
but wish you had not hidden this from me, 
It would have been far better for me to have 
known the trath. I have hoped for so long 
that it seems to be rending away a part of my 
life to give up hope.” 

‘* Then do not do 80, Jo. Be patient, and 
perhaps my girl will comeround. There must 
be a sense of satisfaction in leaning on a good 
man’s affection. My friend, I speak to you in 
confidence. I do not eay this for random tals 
—far from it. I myeelf felt the comfort of o 
true woman's love when I thought all happi- 
ness was over for me, She was pure and 
good, and her white wings brought peace tc 
the heart where the passionate joy of first 
love was dead. Why should not Stella fing 
this comfort in you, my friend ?” 

“ Sir John,” said honest Jo, with a strange 
thrill in his voice, ‘‘ men's natures are dif. 
ferent. When I marry—if ever I do—I mun? 
have my wife's love/ I could not be happy 
without it. The great hunger in my soul tells 
me that nothing would content me but love 
for love, a heart fora heurt. Forgive me if 2 
cannot attempt the role you suggest.” 

‘Stella is as incapable of being happy in 
such an arrangement as I am, I am sure.” 

‘*No. It is for you to forgive me, Jo,” said 
the Baronet, extending his hand to him. 

“Tam sorry I did not tell you the whole 
truth, but if ever you have wife or daughter 
you will understand how a man shrinks from 
talking of her, and more especially from link - 
ing her name with that of an unworthy 
fellow. 

“I took my dear girl from England that 
she might forget him, and I hoped she had 
done so, and found her happiness elsewhere. 

‘*Jo! I am more than sorry not to have 
you for a son, 

‘‘My disappointment is keen, believe me. 
I had looked to you to make my child a happy 
woman,” said tne Baronet, with real feeling. 
* Now, all I can do is to crave your pardon 
for my error in jadgment, which has caused 
you to suffer. My boy, tell me you forgive 
me.” 

Jo Pennington grasped bis hand. 

“I do forgive you freely,’ he returned, 
‘“‘and more. I shall never forget your kind 
ness and that of Miss Eustace—both havo 
done me good. I was, as it were, a flower 
without sunshine. You made the sunshine—- 
or she did—and my sympathies expanded 
under it, and made a better sort of fellow oi 
me, I hope. It is not your faults that tho 


sun cannot always shine. And I thank yor. 


for the happiest hours I have ever known, or 
shall know.” 

“Jo, Jo!” cried the Baronet with feeling, 
‘‘ what a husband you will make to the gir) 
who gives her heart to you; and how 
earnestly I wish that girl was Stella, I re- 
member sayiog to ber once tbat I never recoi- 
lected to have met a man co free from guile, 
and I repeat it now. Your wife, whoever she 
may be, will be a very, very happy woman - 
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You are a good fellow, and I hope we shall 
always be real friends.” 

*T echo your sentiment,” replied Mr 
Pennington heartily, *‘ and if ever I can serve 
you or Miss Eustace, you have only to com. 
mand me,” 

Then the two men shook hands once more 
and parted. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Sreria, Stella,” said Sir John, and he 
stopped by his daughter’s side as she stond sad 
faced upon the deck, looking ont to sea, ‘' 80 
you have been throwing away your happiness. 
T cannot tell you how I regret that you should 
have refused so true & man as Joreph Penning- 
ton. My heart was set upon him for a son-in- 
law, and now I find after allthese months 
you havesent him to therightabous. Is really 
is not fair upon him!” 

Tae girl tarned sharply upon her father. 

*““What do you mean by ‘after all these 
months,’ papa? Surely you did not know the 
state of Mr. Pennington’s feelings towards 
me. Surely you never dreamed that I could 
be untrue to Visconnt-——” 

** Stop,"’ oried the baronet in evident anger. 
Never let me hear you mention his name again, 
I have told you from the first that it could 
not be. Then it was more the father's sin 
which I was bound to visit upon hia son; bat 
now I know enough of the Viscount himeelf to 
assert that if I had a dozen dowerless danghters 
and each one loved him, I would cay to every 
one the same; no child of mine shall ever wed 
a manI know to baa villain!” 

“ Father!" cried Stella, turning npoa him 
a look of bitter reproach, ‘I never knew you 
cruel and unjast before, but you are so now.” 

* No, Stella IT am neither, and yon will live 
to thank me for parting you from this young 
follow who does not know the meaning of the 
word honour.” 

* Papa, I cannot allow even yon to speak 
e0 of the man I love,’’ she said with trembling 
lips. ‘' You cannot think how such words 
from you pain me, If you s> very much 
wished me to marry Mr. Pennington, T am 
sorry to dissppoint you, but I ehonld have 
thonght you had known me well enough 
to be sure that euch a project was bound 
to foil You know that I plighted my 
faith to the Viscount, and that I am not 
the girl to change. If I do not marry the 
man I love and who worships me, I will re- 
main single all my days. Do not let us pnrene 
the subject farther ; but, dad, T did not expect 
this from you and had bat just determined 
to throw myself upon your affection and kind. 
ness to let me meet my loverin my own home, 
Old enmities are very painful; they are best 

ut aside, and I still say, dad, forgive, as you 

ope to be forgiven; even if you do not like 
Stirling, let me be happy in my own way, and 
I shall be very grateful to you,” she pleaded 
as she clasped her hands about his arm and 
regarded him with earnest eyes.” 

** You do not know what you ark, my child,” 
he replied with a mixture of impatience and 
regret in hisvoice. “ The parent is obliged to 
refase his little one a knife for a plaything, no 
matter how bitterly he cries for it, and painfal 
83 it is to mo, T must refase yon!” 

‘* Father ! what terrible thing do you accuse 
my lover of?’ asked the girl, more than half 
scornfally. 

‘You would not belisve meif I were to tell 
you,” he replied. 

** No, that is substantially true, Whatever 
others may think of Stirling, he is the same 
tn me—noble, and past the reach of shame. 
Father, will you not listen to my prayer, and 
make us happy ?”’ 

“No. IT cannot listen! nor wonld it be for 
your happiness ata'l, Wonld to Heaven Lady 
Constance Vivien bad lived. She conld per- 
haps have explained to you the fearfal risk 
you want toran. You might bave been per- 
snaded by her not to thus blight yonr life ” 

‘‘Lady Constance was a good friend to 
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Stirling. 1 wishshe had lived, more especially 
for his sake,”’ she murmured in a low voice. 

Sir John regarded her intently, then he 
kissed her with a saddened laugh, 

** My dear,” he eaid, “ you have yet to learn 
how much sin and sorrow are in the world,” 
and went his way to give some orders as to the 
yacht's course, and their landing. 

Stella looked after him very sorrowfully. 

“ Oh, dad, dad! how can you beso unjust? ” 
she murmured. “ How can you dislike my 
darling so, who has never harmed you? more 
especially when he is so dear to me, and the 
happiness of my life depends upon. him? 
What shall I do? Oh, Stirling! how can 
I choose between you and my father? He has 
ever besn s0 very, very good to.me, and you 
are both so dear?” 

She knelt upon the seat, and laid her head 
vpop the veesel's side, and rested her face upon 
her hauds, while scalding tears dimmed her 
bright eyes, 

A band was laid apon her shoulder. 

She looked up to see Colonel Vivian beside 
her. 

‘* My poor wife loved you, Missy Eustace,” he 
said, sadly,‘‘ andI haveeverfelt a strong regard 
for you. Iam afraid you are in trouble, yet 
how can it have reached you?” he added, 
with a faint smile, ‘shielded and defended as 
yor are hy a good father’s fond love, is hard 
to tell; and, if my eyes.do not deceive me, you 
have a slave ready to your bidding in Penning- 
ton, and he ia & dive who will prove a faithful 
one. Still, there may be something which [ can 
do, and if so, lam your servant, too, believe 
me, but in a milder way, of courses. Iam no 
rival to honest Jo |” 

Stella flashed, 

‘Indeed you mistake,” she said. ‘ Mr, 
Pennington and I are real friends, and I hope 
we shall always be so. I have no other feel- 
ing towards him than friendship, and he 
knows it. I amin trouble, for although I do 
not love Mr, Pennington, I do care for some 
one else, very, very greatly, You ask me if 
you can help me. 1 think you might indeed, 
if only you would not mind. My father 
is kindness itself, but he is. also some- 
what prejadiced. If he takes a dislike, it is 
Gifficult to overcome it. He has, however 
a@ great regard for you, and I am sure your 
opinion wonld weigh with him, Yes,’’ she 
added, brightening, “I am certain you could 
inflaence him if you would onlg try. Will you 
dear Coloael Vivian, for the love I bore Lady 
Consfance?” 

‘‘Of course I will, and with all my heart, 
Yon have been a kind friend to me and a 
tender nurse. I owe you much, and shall be 
glad to repay you in ever such a slight 
measure, bat you must post me up as to 
the merits of the case.” 

**I do not know that it has many merits,” 
she replied, smiling at him. * Both our 
families are adverse to the match, that is, I 
should say, the heads of our families. 

“His father and mine, are unfortunately 
enemies, and they cannot sink the old anti- 
pathy for the sake of their children. I wish 
they could, for it would take all the clouds 
out of my life, 

* Oh! Colonel Vivian! it is so hard: to be 
parted from those we love by-a relentless will, 
and no fault of one’s own!" 

‘* Very sad,” he replied, ‘* but it is even more 
so when the fault is one’s own, believe me,"’ 

He looked so inexpressibly wretched that 
Stella held ont her band to him in sympathy, 

‘‘ You know I would help you, if I could,” 
she whispered. 

‘‘T am sure of it, but my sorrow ia past 
help. Now, tell me what I can do to assist 
this much. loved fiancée of yonrs?’’ 

‘*Can you not persuade father to consent ?"’ 
she asked coaxingly. ‘I shall never give my 
dear one up if we both grow grey in waiting.” 

‘And is Sir John’s only reason the past 
anger in the lives of himself and your lover's 
father? Does he fiadno fault with the young 
man himself?” 








Stella flashed hotly. 

“No just fault,” she said, “but I mnat 
confess that he has Jately takenan unaccount. 
able craze against him, even though he will 
not tell me what he has done ; in fact, he has 
done nothing. I know Viscount Venwood to 
be ® man worthy of my love,” 

* Viscount Venwood !” heechoed, his voice 
ringing out withasharp angry rasp. “ Yon 
cannot mean that snake! "’ 

“That snake!" repeated Stella, her eyes 
fixed upon him with a look of horror growing 
in them, ‘Then you, too, are hia enemy, 
and I have been asking you to plead his 
canse! There are some generous natures who 
might do even that to secure happiness to 
two lives, but I cam see by your face now, 
that yours is notoneof them. Oh! Colonel 
Vivian, do not look like that; itis awful! 
I believe it is you who have set my father 
against my lover; and I thought you were 
my friend. Where—where am I to look for 
assistance? ” 

* Yes!" he retorted sternly, ‘it is T who 
have shown that reptile to Sir John in his 
true light, and 1 thank Heaven if I have in 
any way saved you from ‘a villain’s power. 
You are angry with me now, Miss Enetace, 
bat my words may save’ you from life-long 
misery.” 

“ Your acts have cansed me that!" she cried 
bitterly. ‘‘ What has the Visconnt done that 
you. should undermine him like thie? If you 
have aught to say against him, say it to his 
face, and. let him answer you; speskiog thus 
behind his back is unjust and uomanly,” 

Colonel Vivian raised his clenched fist and 
brought it down with such fary upon the 
bulwarks that he made them vibrate and 
quiver. 

‘When Viscount Venwood,and.I do meet, 
he shall answer to me,” he said, with such con- 
centrated fierceness that Sietla looking at his 
drawn features lif up with the orael gleam of 
hatred, absolutely shivered, nor did she 
attempt to stay him by one word. 

He passed away as a restless ghost might do, 
if ghosts there be, a spirit which knows no 
peace, because of some fierce hate indulged 
in to its soul's destraction, which after all 
brought not its oruel pleasare, a3 expected, 
in the fulfilment. The hatred fed only the 
fire of hate, and gleamed. bat the brighter for 
the unlovely act, and remains, like she fire, 
unquenched still. 

Colonel Vivian's vengefal face seemed to 
crush and stun Stella Eustace, . 

She did not believe one word against her 
lover. : 

Her faith in him was perfeot, as the faith 
of a true woman is, when is, is perfect, and 
untouched by that curse of domestic peace— 
jealousy. 

She felt that Viscount Venwood had a cruel 
and powerfal enemy in Colonel, Vivian, and 
she knew now who had burdened her father 
against him, but she believed in him aa she 
did before, and loved him as well, nay, better ! 

There is no tonic to a womans 
devotion than injustice and opposition, The 
former she resents, the latter she cannot brook. 

Shiver after shiver ran through her frame. 
Colonel Vivian's words seemed to have 
shattered her nervous system. 

She was afraid for the man she loved— 
terribly afraid. 

She sould not forget that gleam of hate, 
that desire for vengeance, which prooeede 
from the eyes and mouth of Colonel Vivian. 

How she wondered whether her lover knew 
of this fierce hate—whether he was prepared 
for it! f 

The old eaying ‘to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed” came to her. 

If only she could warn the Viecount, how 
truly thankfal she would bs, 

She felt that he was in real danger from 
Colonel Vivian, 

His fuce had been murderous, absolately 
murderous. 

Tae remembrance of it haunted her. 
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She crept down the companion ladder to 
her own cabin, and laid upon her bed, her fair 
{sce tarned down upon her pillow ous of sight, 
that dread fear creeping coldly about her heart. 

Tt seemed that even Isola had deserted her. 

The girl was alone, too. 

She was sitting in her cabin, weeping for 
the sorrows of the man who had saved her life. 

After # while he tapped at her door and she 
went out to him. 

“Fairy,” he said, ‘‘ some one has been crying 
in Miss Eustace’s cabin. Was it you, my 

2 ” 





«I have not seen Stella since she left you,” 
replied the girl. * I felt I couldn’t—for a time.” 

“Did you? Why was'that?”’ 

“She was to you.” 

“Not so, little Isola, The kindest thing to 
do was to tell me the unvarnished truth, and 
she did it. You know, of course, that I 
wanted her love, but she could not give it-te 
me. You cannot guess why ?” 

She shook her head. 

Well, dear, if you had already given your 
loye away, you couldn’t give it again to some 
one else, could you?” 

“No,” she replied emphatically, ‘‘ I could 
only give it once, but-that would be forever,’ 

“Jost so, Isela,and Stella had done that 
before she and’ Lever met. We must not bo 
angry with her, littl woman. I am nob, 
believe me. It was Stella who was weeping, 
I aursure, and Fairy, I cannos bear it, Wiat- 
ever her trouble is we must help her. She 
mttetinot be left to bear it alone.’’ 

“What oan we do?” asked the girl-woman, 
looking, earnestly into his face. ‘Only tell 
ine, and, I will, I am sure,” 

“Tt isi what I expected you to say, dear 
child. Go to Miss Eustace and tell her to 
trust in you and me, that we will both be 
friends to her if she will Jet us, and to him 
also, Tell her this from me. Do not: make 
any mistake, little Isola. Tell her that even 
the man after God's own heart sinned, and 
that if he whom she loves has done wrong in 
any way her love will bring him back. And, 
Fairy, we, must help her, too. Her father 
is all againet herj and, if’ I mistake: not, 
Colonel Vivian is a real enemy tothe man sha 
loves. I heard a few worda of his just now 
which convinces me that such is the case; and 
poet ag Miss Eastace stands. alone in her 
trouble,” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Cotonen Vivian waefairly distraught when 
he left Miss Eustace. 

He paced the deck fiercely, unable to keep 
down the torrent ‘of black and angry thoughts 
which surged’ throngh hia exolied tenin: 

He had accepted Sir John’s ftiendly in- 
vitation, but now he felt that.i¢ was impossible 
for him to meet Stella Enstace in close con- 
tact, and hourly companionship after what 
had taken place between them, and when he 
met the baronet he told him so, Sir John 
was greatly annoyed at the whole affair. 


Vexed with Stella for revealing. what he 
bad never intended to be known concerning 
herself, and donbly, vexed. with her for her 
ty ge 

m he so thoroughly » he 
fels, hart. at, and disappointed with bis 
daughter. Moreover, he. was pat.ant at the 
change of plang. He bad grown to lean upon 
the Colonel's companionship,.and now he was 
to be deprived of it. for Stella's folly. 

P When. the. JMermaid anchored, at Ryde, 
olonel Vivian; as hisdesire, was the firet pat 
on shore, and he went alone, 

_Mr. Pennington had thought of going 
with him, but be remained, hoping to be of 
Some use to the woman who loved another man. 

Before they finally parted he found the 
Opportunity to whisper to her that he would 
call at their house in town the following after- 
n00n, when, if she had anything for him to 





do, he would undertake her commission with 
pleasure. 

A gratefal look and: @ pressure of the hand 
he held answered him, and he was well re- 
paid for the inconvenience he bad put himeelf 
to, for he had intended to have remainved at 
his pretty villa in Ryde, where-he had invited 
Mr. Seymour and: the other youvg fellow 
saved from the barning:ship to. remain with 
him until they shanld beable to start off into 
a fresh groove im lifes, 

As it was, having: gene with Sir John, 
Stella, and Isola to Portsmouth, and seen 
them off by the evening traim for London, 
he returned to Ryde, and: meeting: hie friends, 
took them to his sea-side home; where he 
tee wile. and went to — him- 
£6 an early train the following day to 
keep hi premi:e to Stella. 

Colonel Vivian started for Landon earlier 
then SirJolin, and having slept at one of the 
best: hotels, was at thioffice- off his solicitors 


| before they arrived im: 


Mr. Hyde was titer fitet to.come, and he 
heard: his: client's talé;with deepe regret. It 
seemed so sad that: smeh a al woman 
should have passed) away, moreespeciully as 
te done—by amaccidens and under a 
clo ; ae 

He seemed afféated beyemd the proper 
bounds of professional etiquettes, 

‘* Colonel,” he gai, with: féeling, ‘Lhad 
the pleasure of seeipg Lady: Opmstance after 
you left England, and somsliow I felt con- 
vinesd that there bad beemseme very unfor- 
tunate. mistake, There was the look of 
conscious innocence in the steadfast oyes, and 
—and Thave seen many gu ple, Colonel, 
te felt sure that her ladyship was not one 

t 


‘‘T wished more than I can tell that.I could 
have induced her to remain in the home you 
left,for her, yes in. my heart I admired her 
pride and her courage.” 

‘* Spare me!” cried Colonel Vivian sharply. 
‘‘Her last worda have declared to me her 
innocsnee, and I believe: her.'* 

“IT am. traly: glad,” replied the lawyer, 
springing up most unprofessionally, and wring- 
ing his client's hand in a manner of which his 
partner’ would certainly not have approved. 
‘That letter then was an imposture, What 
would you wish done with it?” 

“TI gaid I believed’in my wife's innocence, 
not in that of! the maw who tried-to gain her 
love from me, curse him ! 

‘The letter was yenuineenough: No; do not 
destroy one line of it. He shall yet answer 
to me for every word he wrote. You can give 
it to me, 

‘‘ When Viaconnt Venwood and I do meet, 
we shall have a reckoning which he little ex- 
pects! And now, Mr. Hyde, I am going to 
Llanrocken Bay to'ses whether my poor wife 
is buried there, and have her brought to our 
family vault.’ 

“ Yes, you are right to do that. Formy 
own part, I am a very a matter-of-fact man, 
I do not see how it can matter where we lie, 
and a soap box wonld suit me for a coffin as 
well'as the best that could be made ; bat under 
the circumstances I am sure it is wise, 

“‘ Tongues bave been busy with the affairs of 
Lady Constance, butofcourse these signs of 
your affection and respect will stay such talk.” 

“What did people say?” he inquired 
sternly. ‘‘Did they come any way near the 
truth? Did they weave thosetwo names to- 

ether?’ 

No. I have never:heard a. whisper of any- 
thing of the sort. The rumours have been 
floating and improbable, and biame you as 
often as poor Lady. Constance,"’ 

Colonel Vivian breathed more freely. 

‘‘They are welcome to do that,” he said, 
with a grim smile, ‘‘And now, have you a 
Bradshaw? Kindly let me see when I can 
start for Lianrocken.” 

* A North Wales express starts at eleven,” 
said Mr. Hyde. ‘‘I went by it only last week, 
bat if you have to go home first, you will 
probably not manage it.’ 





‘* Home!’ repeated the Colonel witha shudder. 

Not likely! I wonld sconer go: anywhers 
than there, where every familiar objectwould 
mock mp, as I remembered that eacthonenwas 
bought for her, and shared with her, for-so 
many happy months.” 

‘Tam very sorry for you,” returned: the 
man of law, “and I will honestly teli you that 
I was more than sorry for her. 1 had quite 
hoped that we might find her, and that a 
revonciliation would take place.” 

‘* Don't!” exclaimed the Colonel, a spasm 
of pain crossing his features, ‘Yes, yea! Is 
would nave been. Jt must. Yon can never tell 
what life is-without her.’ 

It did mot sesm agif Colonel Vivian were 
speaking to his solicitor. It appeared as 
though he was telling out his thoughts un- 
consciously in. speech. 

Mr. Hyde looked at his watch and cleared 
his throat. 

“Tf you mean:to catch thatitrain,” he said, 
‘you have only about time todo it Shall I 
order a hansom for you?” 

“Thanks, no, I have one waiting for me 
at the door. I must pickup-my bag, en 
route for thestation. Good day,” and the 
Colons! went off without another word, 

Mr. Hyde looked after him shook his head, 
and sighed. 

“ He is our client’ he murmured ; ‘I really 
wish he: wae not, I have:m@ patience with 
him to drive.a beantiful creagura like that to 
such an exd. Ghicide witheat a doubt, 
althougt he does not adraivit; Lwiah sh: 
had been my wife; 1 would Rave taken: better 
care of her, I know. Whatianaweat-looking 
woman she was, to be sure.”* 

And Mt. Hyde pushed his hands deep down 
into his pockets with his forcheadpucked-ap, 
and whistled softly. 

Mr, Seek enteriag, felt very sure that Mr. 
Hyde required looking after, and set to 
work to question him accordingly. 

In the meantime, Celonel Vivian had 
made it worth the cabman's while to save 
the train for him, and arrived at the station 
jast in time to get his ticket and’ make him- 
self comfortable. Tho journey wad an 
especially trying one to him. 

He felt as a man feels whois going to the 
funeral of a dear one, or even worse, for he 
was still uncertain whether he wonld be. able 
to pay hie dead wife even thismarisof reepec: 

He was, at any rate, to seeths place were 
she had given up ber life—the spotoiroar 
whence those arsurances of her innocence and 
her undying love had been sent:to-himi 

Unbidden and. unaccustomed tears flooded 
the stern grey eyes. 

The hard and:sangry mood had passed away. 

He softened as he thought.of the wife he 
had loved, and:longed to do something for her, 
something active, to shew bis respect and 
affection, even if iscould nowouly: be shown 
to her memory. 

Arrived at Lianrocken, it-wasaliegether teo 
late to go on'te the Bay, so he slept; at: the 
inn there, and managed tonget a téte-a-téte with 
the landlady, = good-natured:old soul. who was 
blessed with anything but a retentive memory. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Williams,’ said the: Colonel, 
“now, if you are not engeged, I will ask you 
to tell me how to get to’ Lianrockem Bay in 
the morning.” 

“Tf l were as young as yomare, sir, I 
should walk,” said the landladys ‘' Batthere 
sir, I'm old, and’ crippled: with: rheumatism, 
and it is not much walking / can de; bat-it is 
really lovely around the coast, Still you: had 
best keep to the roads if you don't know the 
tides, There is one, such as:it is, all along 
the cliff to guide you.” 

‘‘Ahl! the tides!” he echoed, “ You say 
they are dangerous?” 

“Well, sir, I didnt say 80, but they are. 
More than one poor soni haa lost their life 
around the coast. 

‘*Ons: poor lady, not:so very long ago—oh! 
dear me! my memory is not so goodkas it 
was. I forget abouts if now, but it was a 


| romantic affair, Lknow. She liesin the tittle- 
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['‘ THE CLERK WAS AT THE ‘GOOD LADY’s’ HOUSE,” THE WOMAN TOLD OOLONEL VIVIAN.) 


yn which you will pass. You can’t 
fail to know the grave, for some one has put a 
cross of shells upon it, I hear, and very pretty 
folks say it is, 

‘I believe it’s the lady who is so good to the 
poor fishermen and their wives, who lives at 
the Bay. 

‘*They say she’s an angel, if one ever 
walked in shoe leather. But there! I forget 
her name too. 

* You might go and look at the grave, sir, 
and, likely enough, you might meet someone 
who would tell you all about it. 

** You'll come back to dinner, sir, I suppose. 
And what will you please to take? 

“If you would prefer the light cart, my 
man will drive = with pleasure.” 

The morning broke bright and beantifal, so 
beautiful that Colonel Vivian ordered an early 
breakfast, and decided upon the walk. 

He soon reached the coast, and the sight of 
the sea, which had swallowed up his beautifal 
wife, was almost too much for him. 

He had seen it day by day withont this 
thought ; but now, close to where her gentle 
spirit had fled, it affected him painfnlly. 

He saw the small grey stone church lying 
inland, and turned his steps in that direction, 
wandering among the dead in God's Acre, 
until he found that with the shell cross. But 
there were two side by side,and each had 
crosses filled with beautiful shells placed upon 
the emerald-green mounds. 

On one was the initial “C,” and upon the 
other an “ §."” 

That “CO must stand for Constance. 

The dust of the wife he had loved and loat 
must rest there. 

He knelt beside that grave and pressed his 
lips to the turf. 

The wounds in his heart bled afresh for bis 
Carling. 

Great heart-wrung drops fell from the eyes 
which had looked so hard, upon the mound. 

He gathered some blades of the grass and 
cherished them, 





Some little ones s to look at him, but 
he seemed unaware of their presence. 

. ., he felt was that he had found his dear 

He recovered in a measure after a time, and 
went to the small parsonage which lay beyond 
the church, but it was closed. 

The parson had gone to London for the 
inside of a week, and had locked it up. 

There was so very little todo among his 
healthy, scattered ficck, that he would scarcely 
be missed till Sunday came round again. 

- — Colonel Vivian bethought him of the 
erk, 

There was a cottage within sight. 

The door stood open, but there was no one 
within. 

ae children came running to see what he 


wanted. 

They belonged to the clerk. 

‘* Mother was gone to Llanrocken, father to 
the Bay. He kept the pretty lady’s garden 
there. Yes! Father was the clerk, and the 
vicar was gone to London. 

‘The gentleman could go to the Bay to see 
father if he liked.” ‘ 

He gave the little ones a shilling. 

They looked at it in awe. They had never 
possessed such a sum before, and their one 
thought and fear was lest father might want 
it for himself. 

The Colonel walked on. 

He stood looking down into the beautiful 
bay, his heart filled with sorrow; walked 
on, and inquired of the fishermen’s wives 
where the house was where the clerk of the 
little church was to be found. 

They smiled, and pointed to Llanrocken 
Bay Cottage. 

‘*He was at the good lady's,” they said, 
and he went on down to the beach. 

As he walked along he heard a voice which 
made his heart stand still, and another voice 
answering it. 

His mind rushed back to that night at Nor- 
rington Castle, 





Yes! They were the same two voicer, the 
very same. 

They gate love words then: they were 
speakin now. 

Yes! he could hear them / 

No! he was not mad—not yet, although he 
had had enough, he thought, to turn even his 
strong brain. : 

“* My love is quite unchanged,” said’ Viscount 
Venwood. ‘ Did you think I could ever forget, 
dear Lady Constance? If so, you did me 4 
great injustice. 

“Why did you hide yourself from me? 
Once found, you will not escape agsin, rest 
aseured. I have not known what to do with- 
out you.” 

“No. Well, I did not expect you to change 
certainly,” — a@ sweet, mellow voice, 
which made onel Vivian’s heart flatter 
painfally. 

A groan escaped him, 

‘Hush! what was that?” asked the same 
voice. “Come in doors, Viscount. Hedges 
have eyes, you know, and fences have cars. 
Someone may be on the beach listening to our 
secrets. Come in.” 

There was the sound of retreating footetep#. 

A door was shut—then ali was still. 

There was not a sound to be heard save the 
wash of the sad sea waves, and the song of 
the birds overhead. 

The Colonel's body swayed backwards and 
forwards more than once. é 

The veins in his hands and upon his face 
stood out like knotted corde. 

He gave a strange, fierce laugh. 

His steel grey eyes seemed to strike out fire. 

“ Duped! deceived! cheated!" he cried, 
raising his clenched fist and striking at the 


very air. 
‘And I believed her innocent. Heaven 
help me!” 5 
He leaned heavily for support againat the 
fence, then fell like a log to the ground! 


(To be continued.) 
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{ELAISE SaW A SLIGHT, GIBLISH FORM, LYING BACK IN THE ABMS OF A STALWART POLICEMAN !] 


NOVELETTE—concluded.} 


A GOLDEN PLEDGE. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Examne VERECHOYLE was advancing slowly 
but steadily in her new profession. 

From a small part in the preliminary 
"“ curtain-raiser” she had been advanced to a 
more important study in the popalar three- 
act play which followed it. 

Several of the dramatic critics had be- 
stowed a few words of praise upon her, and 
this praise unsought for, the reeult of genuine 
approval, was very sweet to the talented, 
painstaking young actress. 

Now that she commanded a better salary, 
Elaine had removed from the vicinity of 
Great Windmill Street to a more desirable 
locality, Jenny Vivian me pee her. 

The two girls were still firm friends, despite 
the wide difference existing between them in 
disposition, 

Elaine’s constant society had produced a 
ealutary effect upon Jenny, keeping the latter's 
frivolous tendencies within bounds; while 
Jenny’s high spirits and vivacity had done 
much to restore Elaine from the brooding de- 
— frame of mind into which she had 

en. 


Jenny, who had of late been earning fresh 
laurels as a light comedy actress, loved and 
admired her new friend, although Elaine's 
consistent attitude towards would: be.admirers 
excited her astonishment and disapproval—it 
was in such decided contrast to her own. 

Elaine discouraged the attentions of the 
young men who were desiroas of being on 
more intimate terms with her off the stage. 

She steadily refused to accept any presents 
offered to her, and Jenny’s remonstrances 
never induced her to alter this line of conduct. 





anything, from a bouquet of hothouse flowers 
to a diamond bangle, with the sweetest of 
smiles, and the most irresistible of glances, con- 
triving to keep all her admirers well in hand, 
without singling one out for especial favour, 
regarded Elaine’s conduct as impolitio. 

If the golden youth liked to bestow expen- 
sive presents, she (Jenny) saw no harm in ac- 
cepting them. 

Jenny's virtue was sturdy and thorougb, 
yet she lacked the fine feeling, the sensitive 
pride and self-respect that distinguished her 
sister-actress. 

Elaine had improved in personal appear- 
ance since going on the stage. Her slender 
form had assumed rounder proportions, her 
exquicite face was less pale and thin, although 
a sad introspective expression still lurked in 
her large, soft hazel eyes. Without being 
strictly beautiful Elaine’s face had a subtle, 
mysterious charm. It was a face for a poet 
or @ painter to dream of—a face with a 
history. 

The study,her profession involved kept the 
girl's mind well employed. Yet there were 
times when the past, with all its bitterness, 
its unavailing regret, rushed in upon her like 
@ flood, bringing with it the memory of Lionel 
Carew, the only man she had ever loved, the 
man who, on the occasion of their last meet- 
ing, had parted from her in anger. 

She had madea firm resolve to think no 
more of him, to put him out ‘of her life 
altogether, yet her thoughts had strayed un- 
consciously in his direction as she sat at 
breakfast with Jenny Vivian one morning— 
the two girls shared the same sitting-room. 
She was indulging in a day-dream, sweet, 
delusive, visionary, opposed to all the harsh 
realities of every-day life. Jenny, her pretty, 
fair head a mass of curl-papers, was glancing 
down the columns of the Daily Telegraph. 

‘“‘ Elaine,” she said, suddenly, breaking in 
upon the other’s reverie, “did you ever live 
with a lady named Sutton in Westmore- 


Jenny, & perfect cormorant, ready to accept + land?” 





A faint flash tinged Elaine’s face. 

‘* Yes,” she replied; “I was Miss Sutton's 
companion. Why?” 

“Goodness gracious; then it is intended 
for you!” oried Jenny, incoherently. ‘' Ob, 
my dear, somebody has been and gone and 
died and left you a fortune perhape. Just 
listen ! 

‘¢¢If Miss Elaine Verschoyle, who, about 
two years ago was living with a lady named 
Satton at Oakhurst, in Westmoreland, will 
communicate at once with Messrs. Mellor and 
Boyd, solicitors, Bedford-row, she will hear of 
something to her advantage. Any infor- 
mation respecting her will be amply re- 
warded,’ 

“‘ What do you think of that?’’ demanded 
Jenny, breathlessly. ‘‘ You must go to Mellor 
and Boyd’s at once, Elaine. 1 am dying to 
know what the something to your advantage 
consists of.”’ : 

‘TI must be the person advertised for,” said 
Elaine, no less excited after reading the 
notice ; ‘but who can have instituted these 
inquiries? I had no friends likely to interest 
themselves in my fate, no relations to die and 
leave me any money.” 

‘* Mies Sutton, was she the kind of old lady 
to leave you a legacy?” hazarded Jenny. 

Elaine smiled bitterly. 

“By no means,” she replied, her thoughts 
reverting to that oruel, hurried dismissal 
which had thrown her friendless upon the 
world. ‘Since all our conjectures must need 
be wide of the mark I will go to the office 
named and ascertain the nature of the com- 
munication in store for me.’’ 

“If it wasn’t for that horrid old rehearsal, 
I'd go with you,”’ grumbled Jenny. ‘Come 
straight home from the office, there’s a darling. 
I shall be dying to know all about it. How 
lucky it was I noticed the advertisement.” 

“You are fated to be my good genius, 
Jenny!” was the reply, as Elaine rose and 
hissed her friend before getting ready to go 
out, 
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On reaching Mellor and Boyd's office, and 
mentioning her name, Elaine was at once 
ushered into the principal's private room by 
the clerk, who regarded her with an air of 
respeotful curiosity, 

Mr. Mellor placed a chair for hia visitor, hie 
keen eyes resting upon her fair face with am 
expression of unwilling interest. 

“I bave the pleasure of addressing Miss 
Verschoyle?’’ he began, 

Elaine bowed affirmatively. 


Their interview was & long one, extending 


over two hours 
It seemedito Elaine when at length she-rose 
to quit the office that her very personality bad 
undergonemenbtle change sinceentering it. 
The startling disclosure just. made, the 


é. ust 
knowlédge that her parentage; far scp i 


lowly and obscure; entitled Ker to-fortune 
position, to: splendid estate. audia. princely 
income, hadi agitated her. ae 


violent! ‘i 
Yet these: facts camk into insigpificance 


took Mr: Male imto. herr and it 


will simplify things considerably. You can 
at once take the management and control of 
your own affairs. Any advice you may re- 
quire I shall be most happy to give you, 
ight I suggest the propriety of an immediate: 
withdrawal from the stage? The —_ 
you have adopted is herdly compatible wi 
ee es Miss Carew, of Carew 


“DP suppose not,” ssid Elaine, thoughtfilly, 
“T will take the matter into consideration 


tormedhim of the offer off marriage made to:| have 


occasions, 
declined. 
“Ts Sir Lionel Carewaware of' 


an offer che had i 


her by Lionel Olvew on three separate | 


yet?” she asked, pith" quiventing Mom pon. 4 


wistfal eyes. 

‘* Noy" replied the: soligttor,; regarding her 
with s& perplexed smile; “he hae not the 
faintest suspicion of is When he learns that 
he is already acquainted with his cousin, that 
he has even urged hissuit upon her unsuccess- 
fally, he will be greatly astonished. Your 
prior acquaintance mnust needs place you in a 
somewhat peculiar attitude towards each 
other now. To fiod Elaine Verschosle and 
Miss Carew identical will give rise to a strange 
admixture of feeling on his part. May I ask 
why you saw fit to reject my client's suit? 
He was an excellent match before the dis- 
covery of your parentage placed you in a 
position to. deprive him of his inheritance,”’ 

** I was compelled to reject it,’’ she faltered, 
with half-averted face. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Mellor, 
don’t pat it in that way! I have no wish to 
deprive him of the estate he haw always 
regarded as his own. Fate,. it seems, has 
been very cruel to us, both to him, and to me, 
When, you inform Sir Lionel of—of my 
identity, tell him that I have no desire to 
press my claim.” 

‘Bat Sir Lionel insists upon acknowledg- 
ing your right of inheritance, and abdicating 
in your favour,”’ said the solicitor, gravely, 

‘* He ia too proud, too honourable » man to 
retain the estate upon, sufferance, since-it is 
no.longer his. Aa you remarked just now, 
Mise Carew, you haveboth been herdly treated. 
The. woman. who bronght.you. up.in ignorance 
of your, real parentage is responsible for most’ 
of.the harm.:done.” 

“I conld find it in my heart to wish that 
will had never been discovered. by Sir Lionel!” 
exclaimed Elaine, passionately. ‘‘ He—he 
will regard me with more resentment than 
ever now!” 

Voice and words bad a genuine ring, which 
enconraged Mr. Mellor tohope that.his cliant’s 
prospects would eventually grow. brighter, 
that Elaine. was not. indifferent to Lionel 
Carew. 

“You are both young.” he.observed, with 
emile. ‘ You and Sir Lionel. may yet arrive 
at a better undertanding with. each other, 
Missa Carew.” 

Elaine shook ber head, 

“Tf you are alluding to onr probablemnion,” 
she eaid, steadily, ‘“‘ you are mistaken. I shall 
never marry.; There are reasons against it 
Known only to myself.’ 

“To return to mere bueiness matters,” 
continued. Mr. Mellor, after a brief. silence, 
the fact of your being twenty.one next week 





weary white faced gizl wie emerged: from the | 
cab. 


“Then iftwasn't good nemeafterall" she 
exclaimed, as Elaine entered the room, ‘‘or 
your face tells fibs, Nell.” 

Sinking down with a gesture of complete 
abandon, Elaine hid her face in Jenny's lap, 
and sobbed asif ber heart would break. 

‘* You poor darling !’’ said the littleactress, 
compassionately, ad she threw her arms 
around the prostrate form. ‘'Nell, what 
have you heard to distress you so terribly.” 

In broken, disconnected sentences Elaine 
informed Jenny Vivian of the revelation with 
regard to her past which had. awaited her at 
the solicitor’s office, of the fortune and the 
name which had brought so:little: joy to their 
new possessor, 

‘‘ | have always been.an unlucky: girl,” she 
said, in conclusion, “ living on the shady side 
of, life's street. Why, until to-day I was 
ignorant of my father’s name, of the exalted 
position he occupied, and he only became 
aware of my existence upon his death-bed, 
when it was too late for us, to meet. Hven: 
the will he made in my favour was-suppressed 
and diecovered by accident two years later. 
Now prosperity has come to me under con- 
ditions. which render it hatefal—uanwelcome! 
I must become wealthy at the expense of the 
man to whom L have already ght unhap- 
piness enough. Oh, it is hard, ai” 

Jenny looked thoughtfal. She was aware 
of the proposal of marriage made to Elaine by 
Sir Lionel Carew, yet she could not fathom 
her motive in. having, refused it, or her pre- 
sent extreme distress, 

“Sir Lionel has acted. very nobly,” she 
remarked. ‘The only adequate compensa- 
tion you can offer him, Nel, is. to marry: 
nie then the Carew estate will belong to you 

th,’' 

“IT can’t avail myself of your suggestion, 
Jenny,” said Elaine, sadly, her featares 
drawn with. pain, ‘ Love, happiness, mar- 
riage, are not.for me.” 

‘* Have you amy objection te urge against 
Sir Lionel?” pexsisted Jenny. ‘Young 
nasonmam desparately: in love with you, 

e ” 


“Jenny, don’t! I cannot listen to yon,” 
interrapted Elaine, springing to her feet. 





I. 





‘Would you drive me mad by pleading his 


cause? Neither now nor at any future tims 
can I grant his request, and become his wifg. 
hence I shrivk from the idea of accepting this 
wealth which is legally mine, since it wil] 
leave him poor, and I can make no atone. 
ment!” 

“I wish your good fortune had come to you 
from some other quarter quite irrespective of 


Sir Lionel,” said Jenny, regretfully, “ then 


= could have enjoyed without compunction : 

em awicl pity. I won't tease you any 

more; deaz, with regard to your resolve not to 

marry him; yon have a right to your own 
Mise Carew of Carew Hail, it 


” site said, mints one: of the 
" mood peculiar ty her; “ and. 
ous wealtiy.”” 
y pounded’ emildimed 
ound Hisine's wai 


Givi ther cheque coal and Stasy 
ding " enn 
revelled in purchases. d 

Flowers, gloves, laces, some pretty costumes, 
a fashionable sunshade, a big box of French 
confections, anda smart collar with « ball 
attached to it for the pug dog made a large 
hole in Miss Vivian’s money. 

Elaine bought little beyond some art vases, 
and a pair of ‘‘ Liberty” curtains for their 
pitting-room, 

The two girls had tea at a fashionable 
restaurant, going home afterwards in a han- 
som, piled high with Jenny's extensive pur- 
chases, Ps 

‘I’m sure I've got a lot for my, money,” 
observed that young lady, with a little sigh 
of complete satisfaction. ‘' It is splendid to be 
rich, Nell, if I had your wealth all the 
injured lovers in the world woulda’t prevent 
me from enjoying it.” 

Blaine waited. a few. days to see whether 
Lionel Carew. would write to, her after Mr. 
Mellor had informed him of her identity. To 
her disappointment, however, she received no 
communication from. him. 

She decided, in her own mind, that angry 
fecling,, antipathy, were the cause of his 
silence, and she resolved for once to take the 
initiative, to. write to.her old lover, requesting 
an interview with reference to the proposed 
transfer of the estate. 

His first amazement over, Lionel Carew had 
extracted. some: grim..enjoyment from the 
situation, if a man can.be gaid.to enjoy such & 
decided reverse.of fortune at.alJ. 2 

The fact of Elaine Verschoyle and Miss 
Carew being identical. hadj oddly enough, 
here d to soften his resentment-against the 
atter. 

He knew Zlaine: well enouga to feel. that 
she regretted rather tham rejoiced. over the 
turn affaira|had-taken, and he waited with 4 
kind of curious expectancy. to learn: what her 
attitude towards him would.be like now that 
their respective ré/es. had been so completely 
reversed, ; 

When that timidiy-worded note: arrived 
from Elaine, LioneliCarew saw his advantage. 
She evidently: regarded: him as; an 1D) 
individual who must be propitiated, 

She, who oa previous occasions had alwayé 
repelled him, now aeked for aninterview. His 
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poverty had, thus far, gained more concessions 
for him than his wealth had ever done. 

Not that he still entertained the hope of 
making Elaine his wife. Pride alone would 
have prevented: him from urging his suit upon 
her again, since fickle fortane had made him 
poor and her rich. 

Only with the unsatisfied love for her still 
filling his heart, it would be pleasant to make 
the most of this new conciliatory attitude she 
had adopted, to avail himself of the changed 
standpoint from which she regarded him. In 
answering her note Lionel Carew resolved 
¢hat, for once, Elaine should plead, while he 
stood coldly aloof. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuner days later Lionel Carew wai in town 
again, 

He went straight from the station to the 
house where Elaine lodged. 

She was at home, being aware of his in- 
tended visit. 

As he entered the pretty sitting-room she 
atarted involuntarily, the quick, warm colour 

ed to her cheeks, then died ont; leaving 
her paler than before. 

For one brief moment the light of love, of 
welcome, shame in her hazeleyes, to be quickly 
suppressed. 

She held ont her hand to him half timidly, 
as if uncertain whether he’ would consent to 
take it or not. 

He clasped it in perfect silence, the altered 
conditions under which they met being upper- 
most in both their minds. 

“It was kind of you tocome to me at my 
request, Sir Lionel,” she said. 

Her voice had a deprecating note in it, 

She stood before him with bent head, like 
one who had done some grievous wrong, and 
sought to make atonement, 

Lionél Carew approved of this new attitude ; 
-- had no idea of saying or doing anything to 
alter it. 

“T could not, without being guilty of dis- 
courtesy, ignore a request emanating from a 
lady,” he replied, “‘and a lady who is also 
related to me.’’ 

His tone of formal courtesy jarred pxin- 
folly upon her, 

His acknowledgment of their kinship had 
no warmth in it. 

She could hardly realise that this cool, self- 
posseszed man, with his gir of well-bred indif- 
ference, his distant, unapproachable. attitude, 
I not so very long ago been her ardent, 
importunate lover. 

“T wanted to know,” she said, earnestly, 
forcing back her tears, “if youare very angry 
With me by reason of what has transpired 
lately 2” 

“ You allude to the factof your parentage, ” 
he replied, ‘and the change which this: dis- 
a has.wrought in both our lives.” 

“ eg,"’ 

“Tt would be unreasonable on my part to 
resent your existence, Miss Carew,’’ he said, 
With a smile, ‘You might as justly reproach 
me for having usurped the position and the 
Wealth, which are yours by right of birth, 
during a number of years,” 

This passionless recognition of a just claim 
on his part seemed harder to bear than anger 
Or opposition, 

“I don’t know whether you will believe 
me,” she continued sadly,‘ but I regard this 
Strange disclosure, which renders mea wealthy 
Woman; in the light of a great misfortune. 
Teannot, on the strength of being Sir Eua- 
tace Carew’s daughter, deprive you of the 
estate you have always regarded as your own, 
Legally, it may be mise; morally, it is yours. 
I wouldso much rather that you retained 
Posseesion of it, allowing me a.yearly incoma. 

deed conld be execnted to that effect, in 
which I resigned all claim upon the estate. It 
is the proposal I wished to make to you.” 

Lionel Carew's fair, handsome face assumed 
& yet colder expression as he listened to; the 


eager, tremulous voice making this Quix>tic 
suggestion. 

‘* Yon are most generous,” he said, and 
she detected the covert sarcasm in his voice. 
‘‘ Unfortanately, I. cannot fall in with your 
plans, since my Ownare already formed. A 
fortnight hence I start for Australia, to join a 
friend of mine on a sheep-farm there. It is 
possible that I may never re-visit Eng- 
land,’’ 

Elaine’s sweet face grew ghastly pale, She 
trembled in every limb. The sunshine seemed 
to fade suddenly out of the room, leaving it 
grey and cold. 

“To Australia!” she repeated; ‘ but your 
seat in Parliament, your ambition to become 
‘a public man—what of that?” 

**T shall resign both,” he replied quietly, 
‘‘T could hardly retain my seat in the House 
on my present income, unless I carried the 
hat round once & year to my constituents, and 
I entertain a decided objection to charity—in 
any shape or form.” 

This biting allasion to her impulsive offer 
was more than Elaine could endure. She 
burst into tears.” 

‘You are angry with me,’’ she sobbed, 
‘‘jaatly angey, because I have robbed you of 
home. and fortune. A crushing burden has 
been placed upon me, and you refuse tolighten 
it. This undesired wealth is bearing me aown, 
filling my life with wretchedness, yet you will 
not retain a portion of it at my request. You 
prefer going into exile!” 

“You are mistaken,’’ he correoted, ‘IfI 
am angry with you itis not by reason of our 
reversed positions, You are perfectly welcome 
to the estate; a man should be able to make 
his own way in the world if he is worth any- 
thing, and I daresay I shall succeed in making 
mine. There never was a Carew yet mean 
enough to. avail himself of such a far-fetched 
proposal. as yours, My resentment dates 
farther back, toa time when you robbed me 
of something I valued far more than wealth 
—my happiness, my peace of mind. Having 
deprived me of these the reas matters little,” 

*I could, not help what I did,” she cried. 
‘‘ Heaven knows I never gave you any false 
hope or encouragement! Was it my fault 
thas you loved me so well?” 

"You might surely have requited that 
love,” he said pitilessly; ‘' bat we wiil not in- 
duige in recrimination, it is so useless, and I 
am no longer in a position to urge my suit 
upon you, even-if I wished todoso. We are 
not likely to meetiagain after to-day. There 
are a few heirlooms of little. value save for the 
associations connected with them, which I 
should like to retain. Have I your per- 
mission to remove them from Carew Hall?” 

She made no reply, but the anguished re- 
proach in her eyes ag they met his broke 
down Lionel Carew’s barrier of pride and 
wounded, resentfal love. He felt that he had 
pushed his advantage too far, and been guilty 
of ungenerous conduct, 

‘‘ Forgive me,” he said, hurriedly, in an 
altered tone, moving closer to her,” bat I. am 
almost beside myself, Elaine. I have behaved 
to you like a brute.” 

“There is nothing to forgive on my side.” 
she answered, tears streaming slowly down 
her pallid face. 

‘* If you would only forget me, and the harm 
I have wronght you—or I could die, I should 
be very glad,todie. I don’t think a more un- 
happy woman lives on this, earth than my- 
self!” 

‘‘ Elaine,” he continued, imploringly, his 

roud resolve to make no further appeal to her 
Treasiame “why did you send me away from 
you before?” 

** For the same reason that I must send you 
away now,” she replied, striving to loosen her 
hands from his grasp. ‘I have no hope to 
give you.” 

** Elaine, tell me one thing, do you love 
me?” , 

There wae no answer, unless it was con- 
tained in the drooping eyes, the quivering 





lips. 


“ You dolove me, you dare not deny it!" he 
exclaimed, triamphantly, 
“IT love you,”’ she confessed with a little 


moan, “I love you, Lionel, bat it makes 
no difference. I can never be your w fe, 
never!” 


‘*Why not?” he demanded, imperioualy. 
‘You owe mean explanstion, Elaine, Yon 
know my love for you, you admit that you 
love me, and yet you send me away. What 
does this mean ?” 

She rose and stood opposite to him, her 
hands loosely clasped. 

“IT will tell you,” she said, quietly ; “ there 
ig @ secret connected with my past which 
must always cast its baleful shadow over my 
life, robbing me of peace and happiness, 
and this secret will for ever stand between 


‘* And the nature of this secret?” 

‘*T have promised never to divulge it.” 

‘*Bot if 1 am willing to marry you with- 
ous becoming aware of it, what then?” 

‘Oh, you don’t know what you are saying !"’ 
she cried, hiding ber face in her trembling 
hands. “Lionel, if you have any mercy, 
leave me, and never allude to this subject 
again. Let us at least part good friends.” 

When she raised her face again it was to 
find him gone. He had left her, and without 
a word of farewell, 

Had Lionel Carew gone only a fow yards in 
another direction on quitting the house, after 
that unsatisfactory interview, he would have 
encountered his former captain, Bruoe 
Lennox, wandering aimlessly through London 
streets. 

Since the terrible death of his young wife, 
the big, handsome sailor had been a wanderer 
upon the face of the earth. 

He was only a little over thirty, yet his 
brown hair and beard were sprinkled with 
grey, his face looked worn and haggard, he had 
the listless air of a man to whom life holds 
ont no stimulas, no incentive to energy and 
action, 

Bruce Lennox’s life seemed to have gone out 
with that of Muriel. Indeed, he resembled a 
galvanieed corpse rather thana living, breath- 
ing man, 

He had refused to resume the command of 
the Seagul!; the yacht was too closely asso- 
ciated in his mind with the events of that fear- 
ful night, and the fire on the oliff in which 
Muriel bad perished, 

A captain, a friend of his, had asked him to 
transact some basiness at the docks for him, 
and Bruce Lennox, with ample tims at dis- 
posal, had come to town for that purpose. 

Strolling slowly along, a binocular for sale 
in a pawnbroker’s window caught his eye; he 
stopped to look at it. As he did so, a tray of 
wedding-rings, unredeemed pledges, in the 
same window attracted his attention. Stoop- 
ing down he examined one of them closely, 


' his breath coming thick and fast, the roar and 


din of Londen forgotten. 

Merciful Heaven, was he mad or dreaming ? 
Neither. Before him, in the pawnbroker’s 
window, lay Moriel’s wedding-ring, the ring 
which had been on her finger when she dis- 
appeared amidst the flames that destroyed 
the house on the cliff, that stormy autumn 


night ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


Bruce Lennox gazed at the ring which had 
attracted his attention with dilated eyes and 
wildly throbbing heart. That slender golden 
circlet in the pawnbroker’s window, that unre- 
deemed pledge, had thrilled the strong man’s 
nature to its centre. Hope, fear, astonish- 
ment, wonder, a tumnulinous throng of emotions 
had been aroused in him by the sight of it. 

The dull apathy of grief which had oppressed 
him so long, rendering life wearisome, sud- 
denly vanished. Standing there in the crowded 
street, jostled by passers-by, Bruce Lennox, 
underwent a kind of resurrection, Forces 
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long dormant within him, passionate desires 
and longings, aeserted themselves again. 

Yes, it was indeed the ring he had placed on 
Mariel’s finger as they stood before the altar, 
pronouncing the solemn words which made 
them man and wife, the treasured heirloom 
transmitted from one generation of the 
Lennox family to another. The quaint chas- 
ing, the words eograved inside the circlet, 
‘*Love’s golden pledge,” the intert wined hearts, 
admitted of no doubt. That ring had no 
duplicate. Yet, by what mysterious means 

it been saved from the flames that de- 
stroyed the cottage, and pledged with a Lon- 
don pawnbroker ? 

The ring had doubtless been on his girl- 
bride’s finger when she perished in the flames 
that fearfal night, Since the fire had raged 
too fiercely for her remains to be discovered, 
how had her wedding ring escaped destruc- 


tion? 

Tearing himself away from the window, 
Bruce Lennox entanel the pawnbroker’s 
shop to make inquiries. 

The establishment in question was on a 
limited scale, which enabled the proprietor to 
dispense with assistants. Bruce Lennox saw 
standing behind the counter a tall, thin, wiry 
old man, with small, deep-set eyes, and an 
aquiline nose, which year by year as he lost 
his teeth, and his mouth receded from view, 
bore a closer resemblance to the beak of a bird 
of prey. 

The small, dark, glittering orbs set on either 
side of this proboscis served to render the 
comparison yet more striking. Jonas Pop- 
perley might have undergone the embalming 
process during his lifetime. An Egyptian 
mummy could hardly have presented a more 
dry and parchment appearance, a greater 
absence of flesh and blood than this old pawn- 
broker, entrenched behind his counter in the 
dark, dingy, crowded shop, surmounted by three 
golden balls, symbolical of the trade carried 
on within. 


Few of the articles his shop contained but 
had a more or less pathetic history attached 
to them. 

The china, plate, jewellery, watches, musi- 
cal instruments, wearing apparel, and other 
articles displayed in the window were chiefly 
unredeemed pledges, flotsam and jetsam from 
many a wrecked home, “put away” in the 
fond hope that, ere long, their owners, would 
once more be in a position to redeem them—a 
hope which either death or yet deeper poverty 
had served to frustrate. 

The man’s silver watch, the wife's half- 
worn wedding-ring, the young folk's wedding 
presents, the baby's coral and bells, the youth’s 
school prizes, each and all contributed towards 
the contents of Jonas Popperley’s window; 
youth and age alike were represented. Jonas, 
the wrecker who profited by all this spoil 
strewn on life's sea-ehore by the storms of 
adversity, throve and grew rich, nightly hang- 
ing out his lamp as a beacon to allure fresh 
victimes. 

The flactuating stock, always coming in and 
going out, from Monday morning till Satar- 
day night, was kept chiefly upstairs. 

A blear.eyed, drunken mother, who had 
just obtained a few pence on a tiny pair of 
shoes, worn white at the toes, elbowed Bruce 
Lennox in the doorway. 

He saw the bare-footed child waiting for her 
outside, 

Going up to the counter he addressed him- 
self to Jonas Popperley. 

“T want to look at a ring—a wedding-ring 
—you've got for sale in the window,” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘“‘The one that’s chased, with a 
posy or motto inside.” 

Jonas opened the show.case and produced 
the ring for Brace Lennox’s inspection. 

‘It’s twenty-one shillings,” he croaked, 
‘and dirt cheap at the price. 
@ penny less.”’ ‘ 

Bruce Lennox was examining the ring. 

The big brown hands that held it trembled 
like aspen leaves. 


I shan’t take : 





Yes, it was his family heirloom, and Muriel’s 
wedding-ring. 

Even a little dent in one of the interlaced 
hearte, which had been there as long as he 
could remember, was visible. 

‘* Who pledged thia ring with you?” he 
asked of the pawnbroker. 

“A woman,” wasthereply. ‘She failed to 
— it, though, or keep the interest paid, so 
it ‘yy 

“When was it pledged?” 

* A little more than a year ago.”’ 

‘* Has she ever been to your shop since to 
dispose of other articles ? ’”’ 

"No, she hasn’t,” said Jonas, eyeing his 
questioner suspiciously. 

“Was she a young woman?” asked Bruce 
Lennox, with a kind of fierce eagerness, ‘I 
want you to describe her to me,"’ 

‘‘No; she was an elderly woman,” said 
— tartly. ‘*Does the ring suit you or 
not?” 

‘I must have the name and address of the 
person by whom ring was pledged,” con- 
tinued the sailor, ignoring the other's ques- 
tion. ‘ You can give me both if you will.” 

“We never give up names and addresses 
except when there is a suspicion of the 
property pledged baving been stolen,” was the 
graff reply. 

Bruce Lennox was a man of the world. 

He understood human nature, and produced 
his puree accordingly. : 

“If I make it worth your while,” he said, 
counting out five sovereigns, ‘‘ will you tell me 
that woman's name, and where she lives? I 
have every reason to believe that this ring 
once belonged to someone very dear to me, 
and I want to make inquiries about her, to 
trace her if I can. I'm not going to get any- 
one into trouble over it.” 

Jonas Popperley referred to his books. 

“Here it is,” he said. “‘Mary Smitb, 
Briggs’ Buildings, Seven Dials.’ You've made 
a bad bargain, I expect. She was only a 
lodger, and you're not very likely to find her 
there still—but that’s your affair.” 

Bruce Lennox copied the address into his 
pocket-book, paid for the ring, and slipping 
it on to his finger, quitted the shop, the best 
customer Jonas Popperley had had for months 
past. 

A strange senseof hope, of consolation, had 
returned to him with Muriel’s wedding-ring. 
In some indefinable way it seemed to bring 
him nearer to her, to hint at possible reunion. 
Had it been @ talisman he could not have 
regarded it with more reverence and vague 
untangible faith. 

How had it found its way into the hands of 
the woman who had pledged it? 

It had not been discovered among the ruins 
after the fire, he reflected; neither, for the 
matter of that, had Mauriel’s body. All trace 
of his young wife had vanished on that night. 

For the first time a wild, delirious question 
darted through his mind. 

Was Muriel still alive? 

Yet, how could this be? Had she escaped 
from the flames which destroyed their home, 
her first impulse would have been to throw 
herself into his arms when he came on shore. 
What motive could Muriel have in hiding her- 
self from him? 

From the first days of their courtship Bruce 
Lennox and his young wife had been one in 
heart and soul. Noshadow had ever darkened 
the clear sky of their mutual love. 

He could not conceive any possible circum- 
stance which, supposing her to be still in exis- 
tance, should induce her to conceal that fact, 
to separate hereelf from hlm completely. 

That Muriel had loved him, Bruce Lennox 
felt certain. 

A deserted child, she had been adopted by a 
Beachford tradesman and his wife, and, as 
she grew up, she had not lacked suitors in 
plenty. 

She bad turned from them all, however, to 
marry the handsome sailor after a brief woo- 


ing. 
The wealth of her fresh, young love had ! 





been lavished upon him, In the face of thig 
knowledge how could he believe that she s¢jj} 
lived, making no sign ? 

Bruce Lennox had never ascertained the 
identity of the tall, iron. grey elderly man who, 
according to Mat the » had visited 
Mariel two days previous to her disappearance, 
He had made many inquiries, but no one else 
had seen the individual described. An air of 
mystery still surrounded his visit, which 
Lennox strove in vain to penetrate, 

Fresh disappointment awaited him at 
Briggs’ Buildings, an unsavoury locality in the 
very heart of Seven Dials. 

No one residing at number eleven knew 
aught of Mary Smith, the woman who had 
pledged Mariel Lennox’s ring. 

A year had more than sufficed to obliterate 
all trace of her. She belonged to London's 
itinerant population, doubtless, that peculiar 
section of it always on the move. 

The present proprietor of the house, who 
had only rented it a matter of nine months, 
knew nothing of the woman inquired for, 
neither did lodgers, and Bruce Lenncx, 
sick at heart, gave up the search in that direc. 


tion. 

Still, he did not abandon it entirely. Even 
granting Mariel to have perished in the flames, 
there was & my ons Pr wage with the ring 
which he was to solve. 

Soouer or later he resolved to ascertain by 
what agency it had been transferred from her 
finger to a London pawnbroker’s establish- 
ment. 

He stayed on in town after his other busi- 
ness was finished with this object in view. 

Meanwhile, Lionel Carew, his arrangements 
completed, had sailed for Australia, to com- 
mence a new life out there, one more in 
accordance with his reduced fortunes, which 
had been so materially altered by the dis- 
covery of the second will. 

He made no attempt to see Elaine once 
more before leaving England ; the interview 
already described was the only one that took 
place between the cousins. 

Elaine received a notification of his depar- 
ture through Mr. Mellor. 

Lionel Carew had not thought fit to address 
her personally. 

The young man had finished his three-act 
play, and submitted it toa friend of his, the 
manager of a large West-end theatre. 

He had intended to call upon thie gentle- 
man previous to his departure, bat, amidst 
many more important engagements, this bad 
been entirely forgotten. ‘ 

Not until he had reached his destination 
did his first dramatic venture recur to his 
mind, while he wondered with languid» curi- 
osity what kind of fate was in store for it. 

Not until Lionel Carew had left England, 
and she was requested to fill the proud position 
he had left vacant for her, did Elaine announce 
her fixed, unalterable resolve, one which no 
argument, entreaty, or remonstrance could 
shake. 

To Mr. Mellor’s profound horror she refased 
to assume the name of Carew, to take up her 
abode at the Hall, or to avail herself of the 
ample revenues placed at her disposal. — 

She stated her intention of remaining 02 
the stage as Miss Verschoyle, and workiog 
her way steadily upwards in the profession, 
leaving Mellor and Boyd to look after the 
estate, and all pertaining to it. ; 

“But, my dear young lady, the responsi: 
bilities inseparable from such an inheritance 
as yours!” remonstrated the solicitor. 
“Surely you would not ignore them alto- 
gether? The Carews have always taken & 
leading part in the affairs of the county. To 
have the Hall shut up for an indefivite period, 
with no osteneible owner would give rise 10 
much conjecture, while the estate must needs 
suffer im consequence.” 

** You can appoint a suitable agent to man- 
age affairs,” wasthe reply. ‘And he, if & 
gentleman, could live at the Hall with hie 
wife and family, and look after the interests 
of the tenants until such time as Sir Lionel 
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Carew sees fit to reassume possession. I 
shall never do him the injastice to reside at 
Garew Hall myself. I have no desire to take 
my in society as Sir Eustace Carew's 
daughter at such expense to him. Apart from 
my profession I have no ambition. If I gave 
that ap I should have nothing left to live for, 
and I cannot reconcile it with my conscience 
to deprive Sir Lionel of the estate.” 

“ Bat he won't accept it at your bands,” 
exdaimed Mr. Mellor, impatiently. ‘Good 
Heavens! is it to go begging for an owner?’’ 

‘‘I¢ may, 80 farasI ‘am concerned,” was 
the reply. “,When it comes to the point, I can 
be as obstinate as Sir Lionel himself. All I 
ask ia that you will keep my secret, Mr. Mellor, 
and prevent a curious world from amusing 
itself with the spectacle of an heiress engaged 
in earning her own living. If questioned, you 
can say what you please—that Mies Carew is 
an invalid, or a lanatio, who refuses to put in 
an appearance at the Hall, only don’t tell 
them the truth. I leave the estate in trust to 
you for Sir Lionel.” 

Mr. Mellor had to yield in despair. A girl 
whom wealth and position could not dazzle, 
who refased to avail hereelf of either, was an 
enigma to him. 

What would the world eay to such an 
arrangement a3 the one she had proposed ? he 
wondered. Never had a Carew acted so 
strangely before. 

“If they had only solved the difficulty by 
getting married,” reflected the solicitor, ‘I 
wonder why the deuce they didn't? It must 
be some mystery connected with her past that 
stands in the way of suchan amicable arrange- 
ment, and I should like to know the nature of 
it.” 





At this time a tall, sinister-looking man 
with deep-set, dark eyes, and iron-grey hair 
and moustache, began to follow Bruce Lennox 
in his wanderings about town, to watch his 
movements, dog his footeteps, and play the 
part of a baleful shadow, regarding with 
malicious satisfaction the ravages which grief 
and self-neglect had made in the stalwart, 
handsome sailor. 

One day when Bruce Lennox entered a 
restaurant to obtain some food, this man 
followed him boldly in, and seated himeelf at 
the same table. 

There were plenty of others vacant. Bruce 
Lennox raised his haggard eyes to the man's 
face in some astonishment. 

The stranger, leaning over the table, re- 
turned the gaze defiantly. 

“Do you remember me, Bruce Lennox ?"’ he 
asked with a mocking laugh. 

_Thas familiarly Sianeli Lennox regarded 
his questioner intently. 

‘Yes, I know you now,” he said, a ring of 
contempt in histone. ‘ You are Miles Bane, 
formerly steward on board the Antelope. I 
— you care to renew the acquaintance, 


“I daresay you do,” replied the other, in 
slow, deep, tones, expressive of concentrated 
hatred, “but you'll understand better pre. 
sently why I have made myself known to you. 
I swore to be avenged on you, Brucs Lennox, 
for the ill turn you did me when I was 
steward and you second mate on board the 
Antelope. Weill, I've had my vengeance ! ” 
. Mie, merely did my duty,” said Brace Lennox, 

in reporting your dishonesty to the captain 
When it was brought under my notice. I had 
pd 5a animus against you—none what- 

“Ob, no, of course not, yet I lost a good 
berth, thanks to you, and I have never i 

in gaining another like it, since my 
chacacter was gone. I’ve never quite lost 
oon of you, Lennox. J heard of your doings 
0B years ago. Then, later on, upon going back 
+ bets ford, my native place as well as yours, 

i, told me that you had married a young 
tee =} = you worshipped the very ground she 


“Well, I decided to strike at you through 
her, I went to her, I told her ail I anew ae 





specting you—you model of truth, and yirtae, 
and probity!” 

‘All you knew!” repeated Bruce Lennox, 
with a bewildered air. ‘‘ Will you tell me 
what that consisted of ? Nothing very ter- 
rible, I imagine?” 

‘‘ Hypocrite!” hissed Miles Bane, leaning 
across the table, “‘ but you can’t deceive me as 
you did that girl. This is what I told her. 
You should have been there to see the effect 
my news had upon her!” 

What he said was audible only to Bruce 
Lennox. Trembling in every limb the sailor 
rose, 

* You told her a lie!’ he said, hoarsely, ‘“‘a 
foul, dastardly lie, and I can prove it! Oh, 
Mariel, my wife, that you should have met 
your death, deeming me false, that I was not 
at hand to refate this villain’s story !” 

‘“‘It was the trath,” asserted Miles Bane 
doggedly. 

“The truth! Listen! If your black soul 
iz capable of remorse you will feel it now!” 

Miles Bane's dark face assumed a look of 
positive disappointment as he listened to Bruce 
Lennox's passionate yet lucid statement, which 
amazed him while he could not gainsay it. 

“ Anyway,” he exclaimed  vindictively, 
“trae or false, my story broke your wife's 
heart. Twodays later she perished in the 
burning house. I sometimes think she must 
have set it on fire herself! ”’ 

A sudden light dawned upon Bruce Lennox. 

‘‘Is was you who visited the house on the 
cliff, then, two days previous to the fire!” he 
said, slowly. 

‘¢ Is was, but I had no hand in the fire. I 
am innocent of that. Bruce Lennox, we are 
quits at last. Little did I think when I 
quitted Beachford eighteen years ago, leaving 
my child behind to the mercy of strangers, 
what my next errand there would be like. And 
I could fiad no trace of her—my Muriel—that 
made me still more savage.” 

Bruce Lennox regarded him with a gaze in 
which anger was yielding to awe and com- 
passion. 

“Your child’s name was Mariel ?”’ he said, 
slowly. 

“Yes. What of that?” 

‘* Heaven help you, Miles Bane,” broke from 
the sailor's pallid lips. ‘Your vengeance 
has fallen on your own head. The child 
whom you forsook grew into a beautiful girl. 
My wife, over whose misery you gloated, and 
whom you drove to her death, was your 
daughter |’ 





CHAPTER X. 
‘Ane those dampers ready yet, old boy? 


I’m awfally peckish.”’ 

‘‘ Not unless yoa prefer eating them half 
raw. The confounded things won’t cook 
properly. I don’t know what's the matter 
with them.” 

They were camping out in the bush on 
their way tack to the farm from an out-lying 
station where they had been to purchase 
sheep. 

Lionel Carew, in his shirt-sleeves and a big 
flapping sombrero, was making the tea and 
cooking the ‘ dampers,” a species of flat cake 
which in these remote regions has to do duty 
for bread. He looked both hot and cross as he 
alternately fed the fire with fresh sticks and 
examined the progress of his unsatisfactory 
cakes, which presented a decidedly tough and 
leathery appearance. The two men took it in 
turns to do the cooking, a duty which Carew 
hated, since what talent he possessed did not 
lie in that direction. 

His partner, Jack Austen, a bronzed, square- 
built, blae-eyed Englishman, was lying at full 
length on the ground, devouring an old English 
paper which he had obtained at the station, 
and waiting until such time as supper should 
be ready. 

Presently the water boiled, the tea was 
made, and the dampers and cold mutton 
spread out on the ground, Only the healthy 





out-door life they led, and the constant exercise 
could have counteracted the ill effects of those 
awfal dampers, which, however, went down 
with a relish, the keen air having sharpened 
both their appetites. 

Without being a dandy Lionel Carew had 
always, in his palmy days, displayed a fastidi- 
ous attention to his dress, while his personal 
habits had been those of a Sybarite, 

He had taken very kindly to the rough life 
awaiting him in Australia, he who had once 
trifled languidly with the culinary triamphs 
of a famous chef now ate his matton and 
dampers without a murmur, 

If he regretted the advantages of civilisa. 
tion, the hopes and ambitions which he had 
relinquished, no word t2 this effect ever crossed 
his lips. 

He had been in Australia nearly two years, 
without, however, making much headway. 
Want of capital hampered both him and his 
partner, and prevented them from repairing 
the ravages made in their stock by disease. 

Strive as they would the two young men 
were losing ground instead of gaining it, a 
state of affairs which could not fail to prove 
discouraging. 

Upon going into voluntary exile Lionel 
Carew had resolved to do the thing thoroughly 
to sever all communication with old friends, 
to ignore the past as completely as if, for him, 
it had never existed. 

Jack Austen’s farm was situated in such a 
remote part that it was by no means difficalt 
to adhere to this resolve. 

Not one letter or paper from England had 
the young baronet received since quitting his 
native land. There might be some awaiting 
him at the nearest post-office, fifty miles off, 
bat he never rode over to inquire. 

Letters from home would, he knew, have 
aroused afresh the intense longings, the fierce 
regrets he had found it so hard to stifle, 

His intercepted career, the fature he had 
hoped to carve out for himeelf, his an- 
diminished love for Elaine, would have come 
trcoping in upon him with other bitter 
memories through the open door created by a 
letter or even a paper containing home news, 
and he dared not open this door. He had 
suffered so much already that his once light, 
joyous spirit had grown silent and em. 
bittered. 

His feelings towards Elaine were a strange 
admixture of love and resentment. He con!d 
not doubt her love for himself, had she rot 
assured him of it? Yet her persistent refasal 
to hold out any hope of their eventually be- 
coming man and wife detracted from the joy 
this assurance would otherwise have afforded 
him, it robbed him of all-hope and energy. 

Love, ambition, wealth, each and all had 
passed him by on the other side. Lionel 
Carew was in danger of becoming a misan- 
thrope. Only a deep-rooted religious senti- 
ment, a firm belief in the cowardice of self- 
destruction, prevented him at this period from 
blowing out his brains, since life, devoid of 
all interest or pleasure, had become a burden. 

‘You remember the Townshend girls, 
Carew?” observed Jack Austen, who had 
once been a society man himeelf, looking up 
from bis venerable sheet of news. ‘ They 
were married six months ago at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square. Here’s a whole column 
descriptive of their wedding; it must have 
been a very swell affair. Poor Tom Denvers 
has broken his neck in the hunting field. I 
always said that fellow's reckless riding would 
be the death of him some day, and——”’. 

** Be so good ag to respect my weak point, 
Jack,” interposed Lionel Carew, attacking a 
‘damper,’ “‘and keep your news to yourself. 
I should like, if possible, to forget that such a 
country as England still exists, and you are 
doing your best to defeat my object.” 

Jack Austen laughed. 

** You are becoming as surly as Timon of 
Athens, old man,” he said, lightly. ‘“ Now, it 
does me good to renew acquaintance with 
familiar haunts and people through the 
medium of a newspaper. By Jove! Carew, 
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long dormant within him, passionate desires 
and longings, acserted themselves again. 

Yes, it was indeed the ring he had placed on 
Mariel’s finger as they stood before the altar, 
pronouncing the solemn words which made 
them man and wife, the treasured heirloom 
transmitted from one generation of the 
Lennox family to another. The quaint chas- 
ing, the words eograved inside the circlet, 
‘*Love’s golden pledge,” the intert wined hearts, 
admitted of no doubt. That ring had no 
duplicate. Yet, by what mysterious means 

it been saved from the flames that de- 
stroyed the cottage, and pledged with a Lon- 
don pawnbroker ? 

The ring had doubtless been on his girl- 
bride’s finger when she perished in the flames 
that fearfal night, Since the fire had raged 
too fiercely for her remains to be discovered, 
rst aes her wedding ring escaped destruc- 

ion 

Tearing himself away from the window, 
Bruce Lennox en the pawnbroker’s 
shop to make inquiries. 

The establishment in question was on a 
limited scale, which enabled the proprietor to 
dispense with assistants. Bruce Lennox saw 
standing behind the counter a tall, thin, wiry 
old man, with small, deep-set eyes, and an 
aquiline nose, which year by year as he lost 
his teeth, and his mouth receded from view, 
bore a closer resemblance to the beak of a bird 
of prey. 

The small, dark, glittering orbs set on either 
side of this proboscis served to render the 
comparison yet more striking. Jonas Pop- 
perley might have undergone the embalming 
process during his lifetime. An Egyptian 
mummy could hardly have presented a more 
dry and parchment appearance, a greater 
abzence of flesh and blood than this old pawn- 
broker, entrenched behind his counter in the 
dark, dingy, crowded shop, surmounted by three 
golden balls, symbolical of the trade carried 
on within. 


Few of the articles his shop contained but 
had a more or less pathetic history attached 
to them. 

The china, plate, jewellery, watches, musi- 
cal instruments, wearing segeee, and other 
articles displayed in the window were chiefly 
unredeemed pledges, flotsam and jetsam from 
many a wrecked home, ‘‘put away” in the 
fond hope that, ere long, their owners, would 
once more be in a position to redeem them—a 
hope which either death or yet deeper poverty 
had served to frustrate, 

The man’s silver watcb, the wife's half. 
worn wedding-ring, the young folk’s wedding 
presents, the baby's coral and bells, the youth’s 
school prizes, each and all contributed towards 
the contents of Jonas Popperley’s window; 
youth and age alike were represented. Jonas, 
the wrecker who profited by all this epoil 
strewn on life's sea-shore by the storms of 
adversity, throve and grew rich, nightly hang- 
ing out his lamp as a beacon to allure fresh 
victims. 

The flactuating stock, always coming in and 

going out, from Monday morning till Satur- 
day night, was kept chiefly upstairs. 
_ A blear-eyed, drunken mother, who had 
just obtained a few pence on a tiny pair of 
shoes, worn white at the toes, elbowed Bruce 
Lennox in the doorway. 

He saw the bare.footed child waiting for her 
outside, 

Going up to the counter he addressed him- 
self to Jonas Popperley. 

“T want to look at a ring—a wedding-ring 
—you've got for sale in the window,” he said, 
hoarsely. “The one that’s chased, with a 
posy or motto inside.” 

Jonas opened the show.case and produced 
the ring for Brace Lernox’s inspection. 

‘It’s twenty-one shillings,” he croaked, 
“‘and dirt cheap at the price. 
@ penny less."’ ‘ 

Bruce Lennox was examining the ring. 

The big brown hands that held it trembled 
like aspen leaves, 





Yes, it was his family heirloom, and Muriel’s 
wedding-ring. 

Even a little dent in one of the interlaced 
hearts, which had been there as long as he 
could remember, was vieible. 

‘« Who pledged this ring with you?” he 
asked of the pawnbroker. 

“A woman,” wasthereply. ‘She failed to 
— it, though, or keep the interest paid, so 
it “ 

“When was it pledged ?"’ 

* A little more than a year ago.”’ 

‘‘Has she ever been to your shop since to 
dispose of other articles ? ”’ 

“No, she hasn't,” said Jonas, eyeing his 
questioner suspiciously. 

“Was she a young woman?” asked Bruce 
Lennox, with a kind of fierce eagerness. ‘I 
want you to describe her to me.”’ 

“No; she was an elderly woman,” said 
— tartly. ‘“‘Does the ring suit you or 
not?” 

‘IT must have the name and address of the 
person by whom this ring was pledged,” con- 
tinued the sailor, ignoring the other's ques- 
tion. ‘ You can give me both if you will.” 

“We never give up names and addresses 
except when there is a suspicion of the 
property pledged having been stolen,” was the 
groff reply. 

Bruce Lennox was a man of the world. 

He understood human nature, and produced 
his purse accordingly. ; 

“If I make it worth your while,” he said, 
counting out five sovereigns, ‘ will you tell me 
that woman's name, and where she lives? I 
have every reason to believe that this ring 
once belonged to someone very dear to me, 
and I want to make inquiries about her, to 
trace her if I can. I'm not going to get any- 
one into trouble over it.” 

Jonas Popperley referred to his books. 

“Here it is,” he said. “* Smitb, 
Briggs’ Buildings, Seven Dials.’ You've made 
a bad bargain, I expect. She was only a 
lodger, and you're not very likely to find her 
there still—but that’s your affair.” 

Bruce Lennox copied the address into his 
pocket-book, paid for the ring, and slipping 
it on to hie finger, quitted the shop, the best 
— Jonas Popperley had had for months 
past, 

A strange sense of hope, of consolation, had 
returned to him with Muriel’s wedding-ring. 
In some indefinable way it seemed to bring 
him nearer to her, to hint at possible reunion. 
Had it been a talisman he could not have 
regarded it with more reverence and vague 
untangible faith. 

How had it found its way into the hands of 
the woman who had pledged it ? 

It had not been discovered among the ruins 
after the fire, he reflected; neither, for the 
matter of that, had Muriel’s body, All trace 
of his young wife had vanished on that night. 

For the first time a wild, delirious question 
darted through his mind. 

Was Muriel still alive? 

Yet, how could this be? Had she escaped 
from the flames which destroyed their home, 
her first impulse would have been to throw 
herself into his arms when he came on shore. 
What motive could Muriel have in hiding her- 
self from him? 

From the first days of their courtship Bruce 
Lennox and his youog wife had been one in 
heart and soul. Noshadow had ever darkened 
the clear sky of their mutual love. 

He could not conceive any possible circum- 
stance which, supposing her to be etill in exis. 
tance, should induce her to conceal that fact, 
to separate herself from him completely. 

That Muriel had loved him, Bruce Lennox 
felt certain. 

A deserted child, she had been adopted by a 
Beachford tradesman and his wife, and, as 


| she grew up, she had not lacked suitors in 
Ishan’t take ;: 


lenty. 
, She bad turned from them al], however, to 
marry the handsome sailor after a brief woo- 


ing. 
The wealth of her fresh, young love had ! 





been lavished upon him, In the face of thig 
knowledge how could he believe that she stij} 
lived, making no sign ? 

Bruce Lennox had never ascertained tho 
identity of the tall, iron. grey elderly man who, 
according to Mat the fisherman, had visited 
Mariel two days previous to her disappearance, 
He had made many inquiries, but no one else 
had seen the individual described. An air of 
mystery still surrounded his visit, which 
Lennox strove in vain to penetrate. 

Fresh disappointment awaited him a 
Briggs’ Buildings, an unsavoury locality in the 
very heart of Seven Dials. 

No one residing at number eleven knew 
aught of Mary Smith, the woman who had 
pledged Mariel Lennox’s ring. 

A year had more than sufficed to obliterate 
all trace of her. She belonged to London's 
itinerant population, doubtless, that peculiar 
section of it always on the move. 

The present proprietor of the house, who 
had only rented it a matter of nine months, 
knew a the woman inquired for, 
neither did lodgers, and Bruce Lennox, 
sick at heart, gave up the search in that direc. 
tion 


Still, he did not abandon it entirely. Even 
granting Mariel to have perished in the flames, 
there was a mystery connected with the ring 
which he was determined to solve. 

Soouer or later he resolved to ascertain by 
what agency it had been transferred from her 
finger to a London pawnbroker's establish. 
ment, 

He stayed on in town after his other busi- 
ness was finished with this object in view. 

Meanwhile, Lionel Carew, his arrangements 
completed, had sailed for Australia, to com- 
mence a new life out there, one more in 
accordance with his reduced fortunes, which 
had been so materially altered by the dis- 
covery of the second will. 

He made no attempt to see Elaine once 
more before leaving England ; the interview 
already described was the only one that took 
place between the cousins. 

Elaine received a notification of his depar- 
ture through Mr. Mellor. 

Lionel Carew had not thought fit to address 
her personally. 

The young man had finished his three-act 
play, and submitted it to a friend of his, the 
manager of a large West-end theatre. 

He had intended to call upon this gentle- 
man previous to his departure, but, amidat 
many more important engagements, this bad 
been entirely forgotten. R 

Not until he had reached his destination 
did his first dramatic venture recur to his 
mind, while he wondered with languid» curi- 
osity what kind of fate was in store for it. 

Not until Lionel Carew had left England, 
and she was requested to fill the proud position 
he had left vacant for her, did Elaine announce 
her fixed, unalterable resolve, one which no 
argument, entreaty, or remonstrance could 
shake. 

To Mr. Mellor’s profound horror she rsfased 
to assume the name of Carew, to take up her 
abode at the Hall, or to avail herself of the 
ample revenues placed at her disposal. — 

She stated her intention of remaining 02 
the stage as Miss Verschoyle, and workiog 
her way steadily upwards in the profeesion, 
leaving Mellor and Boyd to look after the 
estate, and all pertaining to it. . 

“But, my dear young lady, the responsi. 
bilities inseparable from such an inheritance 
as yours!” remonstrated the solicitor. 
“Surely you would not ignore them alto- 
gether? The Carews have always taken & 
leading part in the affairs of the county. To 
have the Hall shut up for an indefinite period, 
with no ostensible owner would give rize t0 
much conjecture, while the estate must needs 
suffer im consequence.” 

** You can appoint a suitable agent to man- 
age affairs,” wasthe reply. ‘And he, if & 
gentleman, could live at the Hall with hie 
wife and family, and look after the interests 
of the tenants until such time as Sir Lionel 
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Carew sees fit to reassume possession. I 
shall never do him the injastice to reside at 
Garew Hall myself. I have no desire to take 
my place in society as Sir Eustace Carew’'s 
daughter at such expense to him. Apart from 
my profession I have no ambition. If I gave 
that ap I should have nothing left to live for, 
and I cannot reconcile it with my conscience 
to deprive Sir Lionel of the estate.” 

“ Bat he won't accept it at your bands,” 
exclaimed Mr. Mellor, impatiently. ‘Good 
Heavens! is it to go begging for an owner?’’ 

‘‘I¢ may, 80 faras I ‘am concerned,” was 
the reply. “,When it comes to the point, I can 
be as obstinate as Sir Lionel himself. All I 
ask ia that you will keep my secret, Mr. Mellor, 
and prevent a curious world from amusing 
itself with the spectacle of an heiress engaged 
in earning her own living. If questioned, you 
can say what you please—that Mies Carew is 
an invalid, or a lunatic, who refuses to put in 
an appearance at the Hall, only don’t tell 
them the truth. I leave the estate in trust to 
you for Sir Lionel.” 

Mr. Mellor had to yield in despair. A girl 
whom wealth and position could not dazzle, 
who refased to avail herself of either, was an 
enigma to him. 

What would the world eay to such an 
atrangement a3 the one ehe had proposed ? he 
wondered. Never had a Carew acted so 
strangely before, 

“It they bad only solved the difficulty by 
getting married," reflected the solicitor. ‘I 
wonder why the deuce they didn't? It must 
be some mystery connected with her past that 
stands in the way of suchan amicable arrange- 
ment, and I should like to know the nature of 
it.” 


At this time a tall, sinister-looking man 
with deep-set, dark eyes, and iron-grey hair 
and moustache, began to follow Brace Lennox 
in his wanderings about town, to watch his 
movements, dog his footeteps, and play the 
part of a baleful shadow, regarding with 
malicious satisfaction the ravages which grief 
and self-neglect had made in the stalwart, 
handsome sailor. 

One day when Bruce Lennox entered a 
restanrant to obtain some food, this man 
followed him boldly in, and seated himself at 
the same table. 

There were plenty of others vacant. Bruce 
Lennox raised his haggard eyes to the man's 
face in some astonishment. 

The stranger, leaning over the table, re- 
turned the gaze defiantly. 

“Do you remember me, Bruce Lennox ?"’ he 
asked with a mocking laugh. 

_Thus familiarly addressed, Lennox regarded 
his questioner intently. 

‘Yas, I know you now,” he said, a ring of 
contempt in histone, ‘ You are Miles Bane, 
formerly steward on board the Antelope. I 
— you care to renew the acquaintance, 

D ” 

“I dareeay you do,’ replied the other, in 
slow, deep, tones, expressive of concentrated 
hatred, “but you'll understand better pre. 
sently why I have made myself known to you. 
I swore to be avenged on you, Brace Lennox, 
for the ill tarn you did me when I was 
steward and you second mate on board the 
Antelope. Well, I've had my vengeance!” 

: i. merely did my duty,” said Brace Lennox, 

in reporting your dishonesty to the captain 
when it was brought under my notice. I had 
a nen animus against you—none what- 

“Ob, no, of course not, yet I lost a good 
berth, thanks to you, and I have never suo- 
2 ed in gaining another like it, since my 

ep was gone. I’ve never quite lost 
sight of you, Lennox. J heard of your doings 
toB years ago. Then, later on, upon going back 
1 Peachtord, my native place as well as yours, 

4 told me that you had married a young 
pr oa 9 you worshipped the very ground she 

“Well, I decided to strike at you through 
her. I went to her, I told her ail I knew > 
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specting you—you model of truth, and yirtae, 
and probity!” 

*‘ All you knew!” repeated Bruce Lennox, 
with a bewildered air. ‘‘ Will you tell me 
what that consisted of ? Nothing very ter- 
rible, I imagine?” 

‘‘ Hypocrite!”’ hissed Miles Bane, leaning 
across the table, “‘ but you can’t deceive me as 
you did that girl. This is what I told her. 
You should have been there to see the effect 
my news had upon her!” 

What he said was audible only to Bruce 
Lennox. Trembling in every limb the sailor 
rose, 

‘* You told her a lie!” he said, hoarsely, “a 
foul, dastardly lie, and I can prove it! Oh, 
Mariel, my wife, that you should have met 
your death, deeming me false, that I was not 
at hand to refate this villain’s story |!” 

‘It was the trath,” asserted Miles Bane 
doggedly. 

“The truth! Listen! If your black soul 
is capable of remorse you will feel it now!” 

Miles Bane's dark face assumed a look of 
positive disappointment as he listened to Bruce 
Lennox's passionate yet lucid statement, which 
amazed him while he could not gainsay it. 

‘‘ Anyway,” he exclaimed  vindictively, 
“trae or false, my story broke your wife's 
heart. Twodays later she perished in the 
burning house. I sometimes think she must 
have set it on fire herself! ’’ 

A sudden light dawned upon Bruce Lennox. 

‘‘Is was you who visited the house on the 
cliff, then, two days previous to the fire!” he 
said, slowly. 

‘Is was, but I had no hand in the fire. I 
am innocent of that. Bruce Lennox, we are 
quits at last. Little did I think when I 
quitted Beachford eighteen years ago, leaving 
my child behind to the mercy of strangers, 
what my next errand there would be like. And 
I could fiad no trace of her—my Muriel—that 
made me still more savage.” 

Bruce Lennox regarded him with a gaze in 
which anger was yielding to awe and com- 
passion. 

‘‘ Your child’s name was Mariel ?”’ he said, 
slowly. 

‘Yes. What of that?” 

** Heaven help you, Miles Bane,” broke from 
the sailor's pallid lips. ‘Your vengeance 
has fallen on your own head. The child 
whom you forsook grew into a beautiful girl. 
My wife, over whose misery you gloated, and 
whom you drove to her death, was your 
daughter |" 





CHAPTER X. 


“Ane those dampers ready yet, old boy? 
I’m awfally peckish.”’ 

‘‘Not unless you prefer eating them half 
raw. The confounded things won’t cook 
properly. I don’t know what's the matter 
with them.” 

They were camping out in the bush on 
their way tack to the farm from an out-lying 
station where they had been to purchase 
sheep. 

Lionel Carew, in his shirt-sleeves and a big 
flapping sombrero, was making the tea and 
cooking the ‘“‘ dampers,” a species of flat cake 
which in these remote regions has to do duty 
for bread. He looked both hot and cross as he 
alternately fed the fire with fresh sticks and 
examined the progress of his unsatisfactory 
cakes, which presented a decidedly tough and 
leathery appearance. The two men took it in 
turns to do the cooking, a duty which Carew 
hated, since what talent he possessed did not 
lie in that direction, 

His partner, Jack Austen, a bronzed, square- 
built, blac-eyed Englishman, was lying at full 
length on the ground, devouring an old English 
paper which he had obtained at the station, 
and waiting until such time as supper should 
be ready. 

Presently the water boiled, the tea was 
made, and the dampers and cold mutton 
spread out on the ground, Only the healthy 





out-door life they led, and the constant exercise 
could have counteracted the ill effects of those 
awfal dampers, which, however, went down 
with a relish, the keen air having sharpened 
both their appetites. 

Without being a dandy Lionel Carew had 
always, in his palmy days, displayed a fastidi- 
ous attention to his dress, while his personal 
habits had been those of a Sybarite. 

He had taken very kindly to the rough life 
awaiting him in Australis, he who had once 
trifled languidly with the culinary triampha 
of a famous chef now ate his matton and 
dampers without a murmur. 

If he regretted the advantages of civilisa. 
tion, the hopes and ambitions which he had 
relinquished, no word t2 this effect ever crossed 
his lips. 

He had been in Australia nearly two years, 
without, however, making much headway. 
Want of capital hampered both him and his 
partner, and prevented them from repairing 
the ravages made in their stock by disease. 

Strive as they would the two young men 
were losing ground instead of gaining it, a 
state of affairs which could not fail to prove 
discouraging. 

Upon going into voluntary exile Lionel 
Carew had resolved to do the thing thoroughly 
to sever all communication with old friends, 
to ignore the past as completely as if, for him, 
it had never existed. 

Jack Austen’s farm was situated in such a 
remote part that it was by no means difficalt 
to adhere to this resolve. 

Not one letter or paper from England had 
the young baronet received since quitting his 
native land. There might be some awaiting 
him at the nearest post-office, fifty miles off, 
but he never rode over to inquire. 

Letters from home would, he knew, have 
aroused afresh the intense longings, the fierce 
regrets he had found it so hard to stifle. 

His intercepted career, the fature he had 
hoped to carve out for himself, his un- 
diminished love for Elaine, would have come 
trcoping in upon him with other bitter 
memories through the open door created by a 
letter or even @ paper containing home news, 
and he dared not open this door. He had 
suffered so much already that his once light, 
joyous spirits had grown silent and em- 
bittered. 

His feelings towards Elaine were a strange 
admixture of love and resentment. He could 
not doubt her love for himself, had she rot 
assured him of it? Yet her persistent refasal 
to hold out any hope of their eventually be- 
coming man and wife detracted from the joy 
this assarance would otherwise have afforded 
him, it robbed him of all-hope and energy. 

Love, ambition, wealth, each and all had 
passed him by on the other side. Lionel 
Carew was in danger of becoming a misan- 
thrope. Only a deep-rooted religious senti- 
ment, a firm belief in the cowardice of self- 
destruction, prevented him at this period from 
blowing out his brains, since life, devoid of 
all interest or pleasure, had become a burden. 

‘You remember the Townshend girls, 
Carew?” observed Jack Austen, who had 
once been a society man himeelf, looking up 
from bis venerable sheet of news. ‘ They 
were married six months ago at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square. Here’s a whole column 
descriptive of their wedding; it must have 
been a very swell affair. Poor Tom Denvers 
has broken his neck in the hunting field. I 
always said that fellow's reckless riding would 
be the death of him some day, and——”’. 

“‘ Be so good as to respect my weak point, 
Jaek,”’ interposed Lionel Carew, attacking a 
‘dampor,’ “‘and keep your news to yourself. 
I should like, if possible, to forget that such a 
country as England atill exists, and you are 
doing your best to defeat my object.” 

Jack Austen laughed. 

** You are becoming as surly as Timon of 
Athens, old man,” he said, lightly. ‘ Now, it 
does me good to renew acquaintance with 
familiar haunts and people through the 
medium of a newspaper. By Jove! Carew, 
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what a treat it would be to see Piccadilly and 
Regent. street again, not to mention the Park 
or Wesiminster, to look in at the clab——” 

“Do you want meto murder you?" asked 
Lionel Carew, impatiently. ‘‘Hang your 
reminiscences! Pat that paper down and get 
your eupper.’’ 

Jack Austen good-humouredly complied. 

It was a very silent meal. Lionel Carew 
was not in the humour for convereation. His 
thoughts, despite his resolve to the contrary, 
had winged their way homewards, 

Supper over, Jack Austen lighted his pipe 
and went back to the paper. He read until 
he became drowsy and the paper slid fromhis 
grasp. Then throwing himself upon the 
ground he was soon faat asleep. 

Lionel Carew, as his eyes rested upon the 
torn, beer and tobacco-stained journal, was 
conscious of a sudden longing to peruse its 
contents. For awhile he fought proudly 
against this longing. He certainly would not 
have yielded to it had Jack Austen been 
awake. As it was, the temptation proved:too 
strong. Desire for home news, although it 
could have no bearing on his personal affairs, 
overcame his resolve, 

Throwing fresh sticks on the dying fire to 
obtain light enough to read by he made a 
a ot aente paper. 

@ leading article and the political news 
en = — attention, 

e read the maiden speech of a man who 
had been at college with him, and who had 
recently entered the House, with a sense of 
bitter regret at his own lost chances, hie erat- 
while hopes of achieving a public career. 

Then Lionel Carew turned half impatiently 
to the fashionable intelligence, scarcely ad- 
mitting to himself that he hoped to find some 
aliusion in it to Elaine Carew, his cousin, and 
her movements in society, But in ‘this 
expectation he was disappointed. There was 
no mention of Elaine, 

After glancing through the list of accidents 
and offences he was about to throw the paper 
from him, when the review of a new play, 
heading a column, caught bis attention. 

“Daybreak, the felicitously written and 
oleverly-constructed new play recently pro- 
duced at the ‘ Melpomene,’ is likely to :prove 
an immense success,” 

What could this mean ? 

Throwing fresh sticks on the fire with a 
tremulous hand, Lionel Carew read the critic's 
account of the new play by the light of the 
dancing flames, read it with dilated eyes and 
& queer catch in his breath, read it to the very 
last line; then, burying his bronzed, hand- 
some face in his strong, brown hands, -broke 
down, and sobbed like a child, 

It was his play, the one he had submitted to 
the manager before leaving England, and the 
existence of which he had well-nigh forgotten. 
It had achieved a great success. Moreover, 
Elaine Verschoyle was described aa taking the 
principal part in it. 

It bewildered him, this undreamt-of success, 
revealed under such strange conditiovs,.and 
with which Elaine Verschoyle, the only weman 
he had ever loved, was associated, 

It made his heart throb and awell with 
emotions that had long been dormant. 

That the shou'd still be upon the stage sur- 
— — —— him. 

e 80 often pictured her as reigning at 
Carew Hall, her reluctance to pom om. = 
estate and her new position in society haviog 
been surmounted; how had she contrived to 
reconcile ber immense wealth, and the proud 
name she was entitled to bear with this 
adherence to her profession ? 

Lionel Carew turned again to the review of 
bis play, and that part of it which alluded to 
— Verschoyle. 

“The success of the play may, in a £ 
measure, _be attributed ode "tne J one 
sympathetic acting of this charming and 
talented young artiste, whom it has cerved to 
bring yet more prominently into pablic notice. 
She has really originated the impulsive, pas- 
sionate character'she impersonates. Siedepicts 
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it with a power, pathos, and intensity that 
cannot fail to achieve a triamphant success 
for both actress and author. The latter may 
consider bimeelf fortunate in haying bis work 
so ably rendered. Heowesadebt of gratitude 
to Miss Elaine Verschoyle,”’ 

And the author, eitting there in the heart of 
the lonely bush beneath the star-Jit shy, was 
not ungratefal. 

Is seemed to him that success must needs 
be doubly sweet since it was identified with 
Elaioe, 

Moreover, it had been attsxined wholly 
irrespeciive of wealth, inflaence, or position. 
He could enjoy it honestly as the result of bis 
own talentand Hiaice’s b: illiant acting. 

Had.she been aware, he wondered, that the 
play was bis production when she consented to 
take the leaciag:part ia it? Had any device 
to make atonement nerved heron to such & 
careful study and finished concep'ion? 

Caste, prejadice, disapproval of a Carew 
being connected with the stege, were lost sight 
of in the delight shehad afforded bim, the suc. 
ceas to which sbe had :helped his-first drama- 
tic effort. Asofter mood, a sense of subile 
elation,.of being. no longer at war with destiny, 
replaced the bitterness, the stoic philosophy, 
— had mainly distinguished Lionel Carew 

ate. 

Hope, enterprise, energy, were stretching 
themselves after their ome sleep. He could 
feel them stirring within his breast. When he 
litted his eyes at length to the dark blae 
heavens, studded with glowing Southern con- 
stellations, they were wet with tears. In the 
solemn stillness of the night happiness had 
returned to him, and with it an intense yearn- 
ing for home, and Elaine. 

It was absolutely necessary to impart his 
good fortune, of which he had just become 
aware, to the only human being ciose at hand, 
namely, Jack Austen. Ruthlessly breaking in 
upon the latter’s slambers, he read the review 
of Daybreak to him from beginning to 
end, havirg previously announced himself as 
the author of that play. 

‘* My dear boy, les me congratulate you!” 
cried Jack, in whose nature there existed not 
a particle of envy. “I’m awfully glad. Who'd 
have thought of you turning dramatic author ? 
Baronets, asa rule, are not made of that soré 
of stoff. Wish Id got something stronger 
than oold tea to drink to your fature success 
asa playwright in. Where would you -have 
been if I badn’t borrowed that paper, you un- 
gratefal beggar?” 

“T shall keep it, with your permission,” 
said Lionel Carew, folding the disreputable 
sheet, ‘as a 3ouvenir of to-night. This good 
news has put fresh lifeintome, Jack.” 

*“That’s very evident,” was the reply. 
‘* You've no excuse for playing the misanthrope 
any longer. Take my advice, ride over-to the 
township to-morrow, and fetch your letters; 
therearesure to be some awaiting you. If 
they contain favourable and more recent re- 
ports of Daybreak your best plan will be 
te get back to London, and write another play. 
I shall be awfully sorry'to lose you, but you 
will benefit by this arrangement. You'll never 
do anything for yourself out here, old fellow, 
as @ sheep-farmer, and neither, for the matter 
of that, shallI. But you can use your pen to 
some purpose, whereas.I can’t. 1s would be 
madness for you to remain baried alive in 
the bush, when yoa might be making a for- 
tune at bome.’’ 

** The fortune is problematical,’’ said Lionel. 
“I don’t know that I've got is in me.to be- 
come ‘a successful dramatist. Daybreak, my 
first ventare, may prove only a flash in the 

an.” 
: Yet he took Jack Austen's advice to the 
extent of riding over next day to ascertain if 
there were any letters awaiting him. He re- 
ceived several from the postmaster, and 
amongst them a long letter from Mr. Mellor, 
informing him of Elaine’s action with regard 
to theestate she had inherited by right of 
birth, and her resolve to remain upon the stage 
in preference to assuming the name and the. 
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position in society legally hers, a proceeding 
uf which the solicitor expressed his strong 
disapproval, while alluding to Elaine’s desire 
that the Baronet should return, and take op 
hia residence at Carew Hall in her stead, 

Lionel Carew was deeply moved by ihe 
contents of this letter, and the self-sacrificing 
love involved in Elaine's decision. Rather 
than usurp what she still persisted in deem- 
ing to be hia place she had elected to earn her 
own living, to remain upon the stage, while 
Carew Hall between them both went begging 
for an owner. Moreover, by her efforts she 
had helped to win fame for bim as an author, 

He felt convineed that @ girl who had be. 
stowed upon him such splendid proofs of her 
love could not have refused to become hig 
wife from mere caprice. 

Some serious reason had actuated her in go 
doing. If he could but ascertain iis nature 
and decide for himself if it were really in- 
superable, if it must for ever keep them 
apart. 

After another conversation with Jack 
Austen he decided to return to England, where 
fresh aims and interests awaited him, having 
sprung up during his abseuce, 

Amore recent letter from Mr. Mellor re. 
ferred to Daybreak, which the solicitor de- 
scribed as a great success, nightly drawing 
crowded houses. 

Already ideas for a second play were float- 
ing through Lionel Carew's mind, only need- 
ing a motif around which to orystallise them- 
selves, and this, he felt, would reveal itself in 
time. 

If, as Jack hinted, his talent lay in the 
direction of dramatic authorship, now was the 
time to follow up that first success with 
another while sure of a favourable reception 
from the public, 

A fortnight later he had said good-bye to 
Jack Austen, and started on his return voyage. 
It proved a prosperous and very uneventfal 
one. 

On arriving in' town Lionel Carew dined at 
a familiar restaurant before going to the 
‘* Melpomene" to see his own play performed. 
He had an odd desire to witneswit before mak- 
ing himself known, to the manager, to go in 
as one of the audience. f 

Daybreak was largely advertised, and it 
afforded Lionel Carew.a constantly renewed 
thrill of delight to read the immense postera 
on the walls and hoardings, to see the title he 
bad chosen displayed in mammoth letters on 
the top of the omnibases. ‘ 

It afforded him an entirely new sensation. 
He was drinking his first deep draught of 
fame. He astonished a passing string of 
sandwich men, each bearing a board inscribed 
with one letter, the whole forming the com- 
pound word Daybreak, by presenting them 
with a shilling apiece. 

Seven o’olock found him waiting outside the 
pit door at the ‘ Melpomene ” in a state of 
repressed excitement. : 

Want of dress clothes prevented him from 
going in the stalls, while he had no desire to 
view his play from the clouds, otherwise the 
upper boxes, 

Lionel Carew =a a decided advantage 
over other dramatic authors in witnessing bie 
own play for the first time. Its success wae 
already assured, he endured no agony of #as- 
pense. He never forgot that night and its 
keen exaltant blies, itadeep elation mounting 
like wine to his brain. 

The presence of the woman he loved on the 
atage, her superb acting, the creations of hit 
own brain as represented by a talented cast, 
the frequent applause ringing through the 
crowded house, fairly intoxicated the young 
man, 

Just before the curtain fell on the last act 
he made his way round to the stage door, and, 
sending in his mame, requested io 860 
manager. 

That gentleman immediately came forward, 
pounced upon Lionel Carew, and carried him 

off to his privatedenintriamph. ___, 
|“ Where have you been ali this while?" £e 
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demanded after shaking hands vigorously with 
the bronzed, bearded, shabbily-dressed man. 
“J began to think you must be dead, Sir 
Lionel, otherwise such a powerful-magnet as 
success would surely have drawn you back to 
town ere this. Well, better late than never. 
You were in the house to-night, then you know 
how splendidly it goes. It’s the biggest hit 
we've made for years. You'll go before the 
curtain ‘presently and accept the ovation 
awaiting you—you must.” 

“ Not to-night,” replied Lionel Carew, with 
a smile; “another time, my dear fellow. I 
should like to see Miss Verschoyle, though, 
your leading actress, before she leaves the 
theatre. We are old acquaintances.” 

“ Certainly.” 

That manager had fine instincts. He con. 
trived to slip out of the room ja*t as Hiaine 
entered it, clad in robes of misty lace, gemmed 
here and there with diamonds. 

She uttered a little ory of mingled surprise 
and delight as Lionel Carew came forward to 
meet her, her hands went eut towards his 
instinctively. 

“I knew you ‘would come,” she faltered, 
‘‘gooner or later.” 

“How can I thank yon for this success?” 
he asked, passionately, gazing into her clear, 
sweet eyes; ‘it is chiefly to you that I owe it, 
Elaine.” 

“Only forgive me for all that I have made 
you suffer,’’ she said, with a sob, ‘and I shall 
be content.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Tr there remaing ought to forgive, Elaine,” 
he taid, slowly, ‘*it is on your side, not 
mine, I was cruel, unjust, *o you in my 
misery. Only do me one act of justice, 
attribute each bitter word I spoke to my love 
for you, my baffled desire to win you. Don't 
deem me eapable of having displayed resent- 
ment, because your superior tight to inherit 
had deprived me of so many thousandeia year. 
That would be horrible and unjust. Whatever 
elae I may be, I am not mercenary.’ 

“e know—I‘know,’’ she replied, a» moan of 
pain in her voice, ‘Oh! I have not mis- 
judged you to that extent! You were angry 
with me because I would not yield to your 
entreaties, say rather because I could not. I 
can comprehend your eufferings by my own. 
And this hard condition of things still exists, 
er pe you no more hope now than I did 

en. 


“If you would only reveal to me the nature 
of the obstacle that stands between us and 
happiness,” he said, imyploringly, yet with a 
certain masterfal air which she admired, ‘I 
am certain I could: surmount it.” 

Elaine shook her bead. 

‘“ It isimpossible,”she cried. “ Oh! don’t, 

don’t make it harder forme to bear! Let us 
talk of something else—your play—thut at 
least is neutral ground. "It has proved an 
Ungualified success. You will write 
another?” 
A “I suppose 60,” he answered, moodily. 
‘ Yet, taken apart from you, I value this suc- 
cees but little, Elaine, Would you be glad if 
I went away again?” 

‘‘ No,” she replied, with a little shudder. 

She dared not tell him what joy his presence 
afforded her, how she had craved for a 
sight of him till the yearning seemed to mad- 
den her, 

“You ought to remain here; you made a 
sreat mistake in leaving England at all. At 
least we canbe friends——” 

“I would rather go away this moment and 
never see you again.” ‘he interrupted, fiercely, 

than accept such a compromise, We must 
be lovers—or nothing |” 

a why did you set your heart on me?” 
murmured, her large shadow-haunted 
eyes fall of pain, ‘and yet I would not be 
m the knowledge of your Jove ; it is all 
eee a left to comfort me, Lionel, it is 
use I grieve you that I suffer 20 much. 





All the little pleasure I have given you cannot 
pay for the pain.” 

‘*You only give me pain when you think 
that you are anytbing bué a joy and a blessing 
to me,” heeaid, firmly. ‘ You must always 
be ihat,in one sense. Through you I have 
realised what rapture, what well-vigh perfect 
biiss, life might contwin.” , 

‘Then if you love me so well,” she con- 
tinued, awiftly, ‘‘ you will grant the favour I 
am abont to ask,” 

“ And that is?” 

“That you will go back to Carew Hall and 
live there as of old, enjoying fall aud absolute 
authority. I shall never take possession of 
my father’s name. I ask you to do so in my 
stead. No one would dream of identifying 
Miss Carew with Elaine Verschoyle. She is 
@ myth, a shadow, already half-forgotien. 
Account for her absence as you deem best, 
only let people know that she has transferred 
the estate and all her rights and interests in 
it unconditionally to-you. Ob, what a load 
you would )ift from off my miad if you would 
but agree to this arrangement.” 

Ske looked radiantly lovely aa she stood 
there, pleading with him, her large eyes 
ebining like stars, her exquisite face ex- 
pressive of the intense earnestness that ani- 
mated her. 

“« Why not accept your own responsibi'ities, 
leave the stage, and occupy the porition 
which ‘awaits you?’ he asked, grimly, 
“instead of making & pauper of me? By 
remaining here you are not doing your duty in 
that state of life, &c., &. Why don’t you 
study the catechism? Surely the absurd 
idea that you are robbing me no longer 
actnates you in rejectiag your inheritance?” 

‘‘[ shall always regard it as more yours 
than mine,” she replied ; ‘‘ yet I have another 
reason for remaining in the background, for 
not availing myself of the name and the 
wealth placed at my disposal, a reason I can- 
not divulge. I love my profession—too ; it 
supplies me with a purpose in life, it carries 
me out of myself, while you are 80 admirably 
fitted to fulfil all:the dutics connected with a 
large estate. Will you, at my request, return 
to Carew Hall as its master? "’ 

‘‘T cannot do that,’ he said, bending his 
head till the fragrant waves of her hair 
brushed bis face, ‘‘ but love has so far cor- 
quered pride, Elaine, that. since you desire it, 
1 will be your agent. I will watch over your 
interests and manage the estate for you. 
Then I shall have a clearly defined posi- 
tion,” 

Her eyes thanked bim even more eloquently 
than her Jips, A sudden madness must have 
overpowered bim. He never knew exactly 
how it seized him, and, by some subtle 
magnetism, conveyed itself to her, but, jast 
for an instant, their mouths clung together in 
a biss. The next they had fallen apart, 
amazed at their own temerity. The manager, 
bustling back, followed by a weiter, bearing 
champagne and glasses on a tray, found them 
Giscus+ing some ordiuary topic with an air of 
being slightly bored by each other's society. 

“Men talk of the exoceding bitterness of 
death,” reflected Elaine of her way home 
from the theatre that night. ‘ Can it surpass 
the bitterness of life, the unrealised hopes, the 
thwarted love, the slow agony of suspense, the 
faith and trust cruelly betrayed, the gradual 
surrender of each cherished derire as unattain- 
able? Ifso, it must be bitter indeed! Ob, 
my love! my darling! if we had never met! 
and yet I cannot find it ia my heart to wish 
that honestly. ‘Love's pain is very sweet.’” 

A shout from the driver of the cab—as yet 
Elaine could not afford a private brougham— 
startled her. 

The shout was followed by an imprecation 
and a violent jerk, the result of the horse 
being pulled back on to his haunches. 

A low, frightened cry, anda rush of people 
from the pavement, told Elaine that an acci- 
dent had occurred, 

Some one had been knccked down, perhaps 
ran over as well. 





Opening the cab door and alighting, shesaw 
a slim, girlish form lying back ia the arms of 
a stalwart policeman; another representative 
of the law was enteriog the cabman'’s number 
in bis notebook, 

‘* What is the matter?” asked Elaine, 

‘The cab knocked her down,’’ replied a 
chorrs of voices, ‘She's fxiated, bat she 
wasn’t ran over.”’ 

‘If wasn’t. no faulé of mine,” growled 
cabby, aggressively. ‘' I hollered loud enough 
to wake the dead, but she came 1izht on, and 
the shaft caught her. If I hadn't pulled up 
sharp it would have been @ precious cight 
worse,” 

Elaine gianced compassionately ¢t the un- 
conscious girl's face as is was revealed by tho 
lamp-light. 

It must have been very lovely once, when 
the shurp outlines were soft and rounded, the 
lashes resting upon the pale cheek were long 
and dark, a mass of soft, wavy dark hair had 
tumbled down from beneath her shabby hat, 
and rippled loosely over her thin shoulders. 

‘* Will some one fetch some brandy?” said 
Elaine, prodaciag her purse. 

There wasa public-house close by, and one 
of those poor tatterdemalions always at hand 
in London to perform any small service 
required, hurried off to obtain the brandy. 

It restored the girl to consciousness. 

She glanced round her with large, frightened: 
dark eyes. 

‘Am I hort?” she asked, in bewildered 
fashion. 

** Not much, I fancy; the cab only knocked 
you down,” said the policeman supporting 
her. ‘ Where do you live?” 

She mentioned an address ina very poor 
locality, raising herself feebly from the police- 
man’s arms as she spoke, 

‘You cannot walk home,” said Elaine, 
gently. ‘‘Get inside; the cabman shall put 
you down at the door of your lodging.” 

The girl thanked her with a glance, and got 
into the cab, assisted by Elaine; then the two 
were driven rapidly away, and the |fitle crowd 
Cispersed. 

** Oh, [hope you are not hurt,” eaid Elaine,. 
earnéstly, bending over her companion, 

‘‘No, I think not, only stiff'and shaken,” 
was the reply in low, musical, refined accents. 
‘I did not hear the cabman call to me ;'the: 
noise in the streets is so bewildering.” 

‘* You are not accustomed to London life ?’” 

“No, I came from the country.” 

‘« Will you tell mea little about yourself?” 
continued Elaine, kindly. ‘I should like to 
help you if I can.” 

“You ‘are very kind,’ said the girl, 
nervously, the rich colour rushing to her pale: 
face, ‘ but there isso little to tell, My name 
is Alice Ford, and Iam a sempstress.”’ 

* And your friends ?” 

‘Ihave none. Iam one by myeelf.”’ 

“You poor child! I shall come and see 
you to-morrow. Meanwhile——” 

She would have offered her money, but the 
girl’s eensitive face indicated that it would 
have been unwelcome. After setting her 
down at the door of her poor lodging, Elaine 
went home, resolved to become better ac- 
quainted with Alice Ford. 

The little crowd attracted by the accident 


/ bad hardly diepersed when Bruce Lennox 


passed by with his now inseparable com- 
panion, Miles Bane. 
’ «What has happened?” he inquired. 

‘\ A girl knocked down by a cab, mister 
but she wasn’t much hurt, and a lady has 
t>ken her home.” 

Brace Lennox ew on after rectiving 
this explanation. If he had arrived ‘bat five 
minutes earlier! Yet Destiny, which orders 
all things, had decided it otherwise. His 
companion went with him. It was a’strange 
link which bound the two men together. 

Bince learning that Brace Lennox was his 
danghter’s husband, that it was his own child 
whom, in his desire to be revenged upon 
Bruce, he had driven to despair and perhaps 
death by means of a falee statement, Miles 
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Bane had lost sight of his former enmity 
against the sailor. 

He clung persistently to him even, since 
only through Bruce coald he hope to find 
Elaine again, and Bruce, from sheer pity, 
endured his companionship. Thus the 
Strangely-assorted pair, with only one sym- 
pathy in common, roamed about London, 
ever on the look-out for their lost one, sup- 
posing her to be stili alive. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Founp drowned ! 

The river police had brought him or “it” 
ashore, a limp bundle without any directions 
attached to it, and conveyed it to the dead- 
house to await a certain inquest and a pos- 
sible identification. 

“He must have been a fine-looking fellow 
once,” observed one of those engaged in 
making the dead man's toilet and getting 
him ready to receive visitors, ‘and he can’t 
have been dead more than a few hours. Tarn 
out his pockets, Jim. Parse, tobacco pouch, 
pipe, all empty. No letters or papers of any 
kind? Here’s two initial letters on his 


flannels tho’. B. L. That and the description 
—he ain't a bit disfigured—may bring his 
friends along, supposing him to have got 
an a 


he dead man was Ceserving of the en- 
conium bestowed upon him. As he lay upon 
the wooden slab in the serene majesty of 
death there was nothing repulsive or terrible 
in his aspect. 

Tall, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, with 
re , handsome features, brown eyes, over 
which the lids had been closed, and silky 
brown hair and beard, he was indeed a 
grandly-built man. A calm, peacefal ex- 
pression rested upon his lifeless face, as if 
—— had come to him shorn of its worst 


A fleck of sunlight stole in through the 
small grated window high up in the wall and 
hovered around the motionless form, glancing 
now upon the hands, now upon the wef curly 
hair like some curious inquiring thing. 

A few hours later the door opened and a 
tall, slender, closely-veiled woman entered the 
dead-house, followed by the man in charge of 
it. The dead man’s first visitor bad arrived. 

She shuddered as she glanced in the direction 
of the wooden slab. Her hands went op ia- 
Stinctively to her face, as if to shut out some 
terrible sight. 

“There's nothiog to be afraid of, ma'am,” 
said the map, reassuringly, preparing to lift 
the cloth that covered the dead man’s face. 
‘*He ain’s cisfigared. He might be asleep, 
for the matter of that.” 

She motioned to bim to pause as she leaned 
against the wall for support, her breath comiag 
in short, hard gaeps. 

Dreadfal as the suspense was, she seemcd to 
dread a yet more terrible certainty. 

Throwiog back her veil, Elaine Carew, 
white-faced, wild-eyed, stood revealed. 

‘* Now,’ she said, hoarsely, in a yoice that 
— unfamiliar even to hersef, ‘‘ let me see 

im!” 

The man removed the cloth. 

Coming suddenly forward, Elaine bent over 
the dead body, her eyes fastened upon that 
marble face. 

“Yes, it is he,” she said, slowly, after a 
silence of several moments, a silence that 
could be felt. ‘‘ And this is the end, so un- 
like what I had imagined.” 

She spoke to herself rather than to the man 

resent. 

If he had expected a wild burst of grief to 
follow the identification he was disappointed. 

She was perfectly calm and self-collected. 
All her previous terror had vanished. She 
even lifted one of the dead man’s hands to 
search. for a little scar upon it which was 
there. 

‘‘I am prepared to identity this body,” she 





remarked at length, gently replacing the hand 
in its former position, and rising to her fall 
height. 

As she did so she seemed to throw off some 
invisible shackles, to breathe more freely. 

‘It is that of my husband!” 

The man regarded her curiously as a unique 
widow. 

Ere he could reply, however, the dead-house 
door opened wide to admit another visitor. 

This was a gicl, out of breath with the haste 
the had made, and poorly dressed. 

Her ripe, rich-tinted beauty, her clustering 
auburn haic and liquid, dark eyes, looked 
strangely out of place in that grim chamber. 

It was only ata second glance one noticed 
how pale and thin the young face was, how 
sunken the large, dark eyes. 

Fresh from the glare of the sunlight, she 
could scarcely discern objects in the dimly- 
lighted dead-house. 

Unaware of Elaine Carew's presence, the 
girl's eyes travelled swiftly towards the body 
lying there with face etill uncovered. 

A moan broke from her lips as she flang 
herself down beside it after one brief glance of 
recognition, kissing the unrespontive mouth 
and bands in a very agony of grief. 

‘**Oh, my darling!" she sobbed, ‘ Mine, 
now! mine alone! If you could only know 
that I forgive you, as I hope to be fcrgiven!"’ 

** Alica Ford!” 

Elaine’s voice, falliag upon the girl’s ear, 
caused her to look tp in dull surprise to 
recognize her benefactress. 

Slowly she stumbled to her feet. 

** What was he to you?”’ demanded Elaine, 
pointing to the dead. ‘‘ Alice, poor child, tell 
me the trath.”’ 

‘*He was my world, my all, once!" she 
replied, a ring of defiance in her voice; and 
my name is not Alice Ford. It is Lennox, 
Mariel Lennox. He gave me that name at 
the altar. In the sight of Heaven I am his 
wife! I married bim in all good faith. 
He——" 

‘** Muriel, he cannot belong to us both.” 

The gicl’s slim form seemed to dilate and 
expand as she confronted the other with 
darkliog eyes. 

‘What claim have you upon him?” she 
cried. 

‘I was married to Bruce Lennox four 
years ago,” eaii Elaiae, solemoly. ‘“ He 
must have known that I still lived when he 
went through the form of marriage with you. 
Yet, Muriel, I hold you guiltless; the shame 
was his, not yours.” 

Mariel Lennox drew back from the kind 
hands outstretcbed with a shudder. 

‘‘ And I have eaten your bread,” she said, 
slowly, ‘‘ you to whom I owe all my wretched- 
ness, and it did not choke me? Oh, I would 
have starved sooner than have accepted your 
charity had I known! Yon are his wife, 
entitled to bear his name before all the 
world. Oh, I hate you! Your pity is worse 
to me than your scorn. Even in death you 
stand between me and bim.” 

Unperceived by the two women, others had 
silently entered the room; the dead man was 
holding quite a reception. 

Elaine, defenceless beneath the unexpected 
attack, offered no reply. 

“ Mariel, my wite!”' 

’ As the fall deep voice rang through the 
dead-bouse, Muriel tarned sharply round. 
In the doorway stood Bruce Lennox, with 
Miles Bane close behind bim. 

With a low panting cry Mariel Lennox 
glanced from the quick to the dead. In per- 
sonal appearance the one was the very coun- 
terpart of the other. Elaine's face grew rigid, 
she strove in vain to speak. 

‘‘ Bruce,” sobbed the girl, wildly, struggling 
to free herself, as the sailor strained her to 
his heart. ‘‘Ob, I must be going mad! 
The man I married surely Jies there—and he 
was false to me!" 

‘*No, Mariel, he stands here,” gaid Brace 
Lennox hoarsely, ‘‘and he has never for a 
moment swerved ia his allegiance to you. It 





ee 


is your husband who holds you in his army 
never to let you go again!” 

Her head drooped upon bis breast; she wags 
so still that he thought she had fainted. 

** And the story that parted us—that droys 
me from you?.” she murmured at lengsh. 

‘* Was a falsehood, or rather a misconoe 
tion,’ he replied. ‘Mariel, the man who 
lies yonder is my twia brother. It was hi; 
marriage of which you were informed, not 
mine, You are my wife ia the sight of both 
Heaven and man. Child, how could you deem 
me guilty of such infamy?” 

“If I had loved you leas,” she said, “J 
might have stopped to reason, to inquire. As 
it was, the statement made by that man 
drove me mad. I permitted you to think 
that I had perished in the flames. I came to 
bide myself, and as I thought, my shame in 
London. Oh, Bruce, dear heart, forgive me 
for all that I have made you suffer!" 

Bruce Lennox stooped to kiss the pale 
face resting upon his breast; bia tears fell 
upon it Jike raia. 

“My daling, my poor darling!" he ex. 
claimed; ‘‘ how fearfally you are changed! 
How long it has taken me find you!” 

“ Bat we are together again,” she whispered, 
nestling still closer to him, likea weary bird. 
‘*Bruce, Heaven is very mercifal. You are 
alive still, you belong to me, and I to you. 
I cannot realise it yet. I can only feel. Atter 
the long misery it bewilders me. Bruce, this 
lady,” pointing to Elaine, ‘‘is your brother's 
wife. Five minutes ago,” with a shudder, 
“we both claimed him.” 

Bruce Lennox held out his hand, Elaine 
clasped it in silence. 

‘* A misconception based upon my unhappy 
marriage was the cause of your unhappiness, 
then?” she remarked presently, as they stood 
by the dead, Muriel having asked and received 
forgiveness for the wild reckless words uttered 
in her misery. 

“Yes,” replied Brace Lennox, allading 
briefly to the fire on the cliff and Mariel's 
subsequent disappearance. ‘It ia not the 
first time that some incident in my brother's 
disreputable career has been by mistake 
attributed tome, The similarity between ua 
in name and appearance led to these errors. 
Yet we saw little of each other daring his life- 
time. While stillalad he was adopted by 
an uncle, who gave him a splendid education, 
but he gave way to vicious courses, and we 
seldom met. We had few if any sympathies 
in common, and I shunned him entirely after 
learning that he was the indirect cause of my 
cruel lose. Poor Bruce. After all, we were 
brothers. I would give a great deal to know 
how he came by his untimely death.” 

“You never told me that you had a 
brother,” said Mariel timidly,” or I mighi 
have guessed at the truth.” 

‘* Because I felé ashamed to own him,” was 
the reply." I wish now that I had been more 
candid ;” then, turning to Elaine, ‘‘I believe 
you had not lived together for some time pre- 
vious to my brother's death.” Fp 

‘* No,” she replied sadly. ‘I left him withia 
three months of our marriage. I was only 
seventeen when that took place in scoret. 
Bruce must himeelf have revealed it to the 
man who misinformed your wife. He taught 
mathematics in the school where I waa 
& pupil teacher. He peranaded me to be- 
come his wife, and I thought I loved him— 
I consented. Directly after marriage, he 
revealed himself in his trae character. This 
is not the time or the place in which to allade 
tohis faults. I need only say that his ill- 
treatment and dissipated habits compelled me 
to leave him, to earn my own living sgaia 
under my maiden name. Fora while I con- 
trived to evade his pursuit, then after I had 
gone on the stage, he discovered me, and 
levied black-mail upon me from time to time. 
I would have given him all my earnings sooner 
than live with him again—and he knew this. 
I had not seen him for several months, when I 
read that paragraph in the daily paper which 
brought me here to recognise him.” 
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“J readit also,” said Bruce Lennox. ‘' Some 
lingering hope that Muriel might see it and 
come here under the impression that the dead 
man was her husband has chained me to the 
spot since yesterday.” 

«“ And when you came in at the door,’’ said 
Elaine, ‘I thought that he still lived—that 
my fetters were being riveted afresh. Don't 
think me cruel, heartless. I would regret him 
if I could.” 

“He rendered that impossible,” rejoined 
Bruce Lennox gravely. ‘‘ His death restores 
your freedom.” 

“At that moment, face to face with the 
dead, Elaine hardly dared to think what 
possibilities of joy freedom contained for her. 
Bhe felt like a prisoner newly released, after 
enduring years of cruel captivity. 

A gleam of sunlight smote the ring Bruce 
Lennox wore u his little finger as they 
quitted the dead house. After taking a silent 
leave of its occupant, Muriel uttered an ejacula- 
tion. 

“My ring |” she exclaimed. ‘“‘My wedding. 
ring! Oh, Brace, how did you come by it?” 

‘“ I bought it of the man with whom you had 
pledged it,” her husband replied. ‘ I recognised 
it in his window. among a number of unre. 
deemed pledges. Mariel, your wedding ring 
came to me like a message from Heaven, break- 
ing in upon my despair, inspiring me with 
the hope thas you still lived!" 

As he spoke Bruce Lennox transferred the 
ting from his own finger to his wife's. She 
pressed it to her lipsin her joy at regaining 
it. 
“Then you were under the impression that I 
still lived ?’ she said. 

“After finding your ring in that pawn- 
broker's window,” he replied, ‘‘not before. 
Later on, when I encountered the man who 
had brought such misery upon you and led you 
to regard me as false, this hope grew stronger. 
I knew then that you would endeavour to hide 
yourself from me, even if you had succeeded 
in escaping from the — house, and I 
— yd life to the _ os you, of 
refati @ groundless charge brought against 
me, and I have suncegied.” $k: 

“T thought my heart would have broken 
when I had to part with my wedding-ring,” 
said Muriel, her little hand resting upon her 
husband’s arm, ‘ The last link that bound 
me to you seemed severed then, Bruce. I 
was ill and destitute at the time, for I could 
obtain no work when I first came to London. 
I had parted with everything else when 
I sent the woman who lodged in the next 
room to mine to pledge my ring. I always in- 
tended to redeem it. I saved the money in 
pence I wag so poor, but the weeks and months 
flew by ere the small amount was raised. 
When I took it to the pawnbroker he told me 
the time had expired, that my ring had been 
sold as an unredeemed pledge, I little guessed 
to whom, and the loss of it added to my 
misery.” 

“ Muriel,” said Bruce Lennox, when they 
had parted from Elaine and were sitting 
together in the deep window-seat of the 
sailor's lodging that overlooked the river, 
night me how you escaped on that terrible 

She hid her face on his shoulder and he 
pressed his lips to the waves of warm aubarn 
hair crowning the pretty head in passionate 
thankfulness and gratitude. 

“After that man called upon me,” she 
began, ‘and told me that—that I was not 
your wife, Bruce, I had only one desire, 
namely, to Bet away, to leave Beachford ere 
you returned. I was lying awake that night, 
my brain all in a whirl, trying to form some 
plans when the house took fire. I think poor 
little Susan must have been reading in bed, 
that it was her candle which did the mischief. 

n I reached her room it was a maes of 
flames, I could not enter. I escaped by jump. 
ing from one of the back windows on the roof 
of the outhouse, Then, in my despair, ere I 
could be seen and recognised I resolved to let 


you remain under the impression that I had 





perished. I made my way to London—I have 
been here ever since.” 

“‘T shall take you away from it at once,” 
said Brace Lennox, tenderly. ‘The sea- 
breezes must kiss some colour into that pale 
face again. Muriel, you recognised the man 
who was with me in the dead-house ?” 

‘* Yes,” she replied. ‘Could I ever forget 
him? Bruce, how came he, the author of all 
our wretchedness, to be with you?” 

“T pitied him, Mariel,"’ he continued. ‘'His 
vengeance recoiled upon his own head in the 
very act of gloating over it tome. At least 
he thought he was telling you the truth, he 
believed in my previous marriage, and he 
wanted to wipe off an old score by revealing 
it to you. I have borne with him ever since 
he discovered his error—for your sake.” 

‘' For my sake !”’ . 

Then he disclosed to his young wife the 
relationship existing between herself and 
Miles Bane. 

‘*T know what he has snffered in mind,” 
Bruce Lennox said in conclusion. ‘I know 
how sincerely he has repented. I believe he 
ie downstairs at the present moment, wonder- 
ing if his child will find it in her heart to 
forgive him.” 

Mauriel's dark eyes were bright with unshed 
tears. She qaitted the room in silence, 
When she returned, accompanied by Miles 
Bane, the two were hand in hand. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue golden summer air vibrates with the 
sound of wedding-bells. The entire route, 
from the small country station to Carew Hall, 
is gaily decorated ; triumphal arches span the 
road at short intervals, the school-children 
are being marshalled in rows outside the 
station. Anair of expectancy pervades the 
groups of people lining the road-side. The 
Carew tenantry and dependents are well re- 
presented, the whole village is en féte. 

Sir Lionel Carew and his bride, married in 
town this morning, are to spend their honey- 
moon at the HaH, and the hour of their 
arrival is close at hand. A splendid welcome 
awaits the bride and bridegroom. 

Lionel Carew has always been popular 
amongst his tenantry, but a slight air of 
mystery surrounds the bride which gives a 
piquant flavour to the proceedings; her 
coming is awaited with intense interest. 

Carew people have never seen her. They 
know her to be the daughter of Sir Eustace 
Carew, the actual owner of the estate, yet 
who, until now, has never visited it. 

The romantic story of the second will, 
executed by the Baronet on his death-bed, 
and by virtue of which she inherited to her 
cousin's exclusion, has got afloat, and, coupled 
with the fate that the cousins are now man 
and wife, adds considerably to the interest 
displayed. 

Everyone is desirous of seeing Lady Carew 
and forming their own opinion of her. 

That she was on thestage until quite 
recently in no wise detracts from the prevail- 
ing enthusiasm, since the laurels she gained 
there are without speck or stain. 

The rumour that she refased to deprive Sir 
Lionel of the estate, that she would only 
consent to share it with him, has rendered 
her immensely popular already among the 
women present. 

Even in London the wedding ceremony has 
attracted a great deal of notice, owing to the 
exceptional incidents that preceded it. 

Among the wedding guests are Bruce Len- 
nox and his young wife, and Jenny Vivian, the 
latter with ® manner discreetly toned down 
to suit the occasion, and what Jenny would 
term the ‘' swell ’ company present. 

Elaine would not hear of Jenny being 
absent on her marriage day—Jenny, who had 
proved such a true friend to her in her hour 
of sorest need. 

Bruce Lennox, too, had won her gratitude 


by the manner in which he had spared her 
all painfal oy 4 in connection with the 
inquest and the faneral of the man whose 
name she had borne, and the cause of whose 
untimely death never transpired. 

Whether it was a case of murder or suicide 
remained, of necessity, an open question. 

Bruce Lennox has consented once more to 
take the command of the Seagull, and a yacht- 
ing cruise is among the pleasures the newly- 
married pair look forward to enjoy during the 
summer months. 

Bruce has changed his mind with regard to 
the house on the oliffs near Beachford. 

It is to be rebuilt, and Miles Bane will live 
there to protect and watch over Mariel daring 
her husband's absence. 

Gertie Alleyn is present at her cousin's 
wedding. 

That little lady has long since regretted her 
past policy with regard to Elaine, since it 
renders their intercourse somewhat con- 
strained and embarrassing. 

Not that Elaine ever reminds the other of 
her unkind conduct directly or indirectly, yet 
Mrs. Alleyn is shrewd enough to know it can 
never be forgotten. 

No amount of present graciousness can ever 
compensate for that hostile, unfriendly atti- 
tude in the past, when Elaine, a poor and 
homeless girl, thwarted all her matrimonial 
projects for Sir Lionel. 

The patience of the people waiting outside 
the station is presently rewarded. 

The express train containing the bride and 
bridegroom steams in, there is a little prelimi- 
nary bustle on the platform, then, amidst 
ringing cheers, Sir Lionel and Lady Carew 
take their places in the carriage drawn by four 
superb greys, and’ are driven slowly in the 
direction of Carew Hall, slowly, because the 
people assembled would resent a more rapid 
progress defeating their desire to get ‘‘a good 
look’ at the newly-married pair. 

Lionel Carew's grey eyes are full of laugh- 
ing light as he repeatedly acknowledges the 
applause that greets them. Elaine, loobing 
very lovely in a going-away drees of palest 
mauve, with sprays of white and purple )ilac 
in her bonnet, wins golden opinions. The 
Baronet’s choice bids fair to meet with 
universal approval. é 

The cheers follow them right up to the 
doors of the entrance hall. At the end of this 
hall are dark, heavy plush curtains, on either 
side of it conservatories filled with rare 
flowers and ferns, 

The servants, drawn up ina double row, 
are waiting to receive their master and mis- 
tress. Elaine has a gracious word and smile 
for them all, as leaning upon her husband's 
arm she enters her grand ancestral home. 

Later on, when she has rested a little ia her 
own room, and her maid has brought her 
some tea, Elaine changes her dreas for a soft 
white ‘‘Liberty” silk, falling ia gracofal 
folds around her, loosely belted in at the 
waist with an embroidered band, and with 
deep pleated lace round the neck and sleeves. 
Then, accompanied by Lionel, she makes the 
tour of her new home. 

He points out to her the floors, ceilings and 
galleries of carved oak, the art treasures on 
the walls, the priceless old tapestry, the his- 
torical furniture, the gleamiag suits of 
armour ranged the whole length of the por- 
trait gallery, the rich spoils of long centuries 
which embellish the Hall, to which each 
Carew had added something in succession, 
and Elaine looks and listens fall of delighted 
appreciation. 

“Oh, Lionel, I dii not expect to find it 
half so lovely!” she exclaims in a tone of 
soft wonder. 

“Tam glad that you approve of your an- 
cestral home,” he rejoins, laugbiogly. ‘ You 
were very reluctant at one time to pay it a 
vicit.’ 

*‘ How could you ever make up your mind 
to leave it?’ she continues, sipping her hand 





into bis. “Now that I have seen it [am 
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certain I could never relinquish it to any one 
—never.”’ 

‘In that case it would be perfectly useless 
for a third will to turn up, then, containing a 
fresh disposition of the property, since you 
are bent upon retaining possession. Elaine, 
I daresay a charitable world will credit me 
with having mariied you in order to retain 
the estate.” 

** What does the world’s opinion matier to 
us?” sheasks,calmly. ‘ It cannot be aware, 
as I am, that you proposed to meon three 
separate occasions when I had not five pounds 
to call my own, and after all, to bring things 
to a crisis, I had to propose myeelf. -I hope 
you will never remiad me of it, Lion.” 

“That was poetical justice,” he rejoins, 
kissing her at the same time, ‘‘ that disclo- 
sure of yours rendered me the happiest man 
in the world.” 

‘* When once I knew myself to be frea,” she 
continues with a sweet seriousness, ‘‘I could 
not conceal the fact from you. I lifted the 
veil that hid my past, and dicclosed the 
secret sorrow to which death bad put an end. 
I told you why I bad sent you from me, why 
I had refused to live at Carew Hall during 
his lifetime, lest he should hear of my good 
fortune, and insist upon being acknowledged 
asmy hnosband. You know all now.” 

‘And I am more than satisfied,’ replied 
Lionel Carew, as the two walk slowly side by 
side down the long corridor in the radiant 
summer sunlight, Elaine's left hand, the one 
beating Lovr’s Gotpen Puiepcr, clasped in that 
of her young husband, 


[THE END.] 








FACETIA. 


ong road to ruin leads through the wicket 
gute. 

“True is money.’’ Of course it is, or else 
how could you spend it ? 

Avy ounce of keep-your-mouth-shut is better 
than pound of after explanation, 

A Lawyer is described as having a hard 
metallic voice and speaking with irony, Pro- 
bably that is when he is on his mettle. 

De Bacas: “I know how to manage my 
wife.” Bagley: ‘You do? Then why don’t 
you manage her?” De Baggs: She won't 
jet me.” 

Detective: ‘* Was your cashier right or 
left banded?” Bank Manager: “ Right, I 
should say; nothing he could ges his hands 
on is left.” 

Surveyor: “ Yes, gir; our railroad}will run 
right throogh your barn.’”’ Farmer: ‘ Well, 
I can jast tell yon I am not going to open 
and shut the doors for every train.” 

A TEACHER asked a class to write an essay 
on “‘ The Result of Laziness,” and one of the 
bright bat lazy boys in the class handed in as 
his composition a blank sheet of paper. 

Mrs. Gusuineron (at the table): “ There, 
Bridget, see what you have done; spilt the 
soup all over my new dress.” Bridget: 
“Shure, ma'am, there's plinty more soup.” 

Way are sheep the most dissipated of 
animals? Giveit up? They gambol in their 
youth, pass their life upon the turf, the best of 
— are black legs, and they all get fleeced at 
ast. 


Mrs. Jason: ‘‘What a poor spirited crea- 
ture you are, Jehel. I wish yon would be 
either a man or a mouse.’’ Mr, Jason: “I 
wish I wasa mouse, I'd make you climb the 
bedpost in a minute.” 


Youne Trifiles (faint-hearted) ‘ Jost think, 
angel mine, how poorI am. Why, what 
could I make of you?” She (bravely) : 
‘“‘ Well, you could make Mra, Triffles of me 
if you had any nerve.” 





Hoszann : “ lam sarprised, Emily, that you 
should have such bad taste as to wear the 
hair of another woman on your head.” Wife : 
‘“« And I am surprised that you should wear the 
wool of another sheep on your back.” 

He: “Now that we are married, we are 
one, and I shall insist ‘that this be the last 
time you appear in a low-neoked dress.” She: 
‘* Wemay be one, but you areonly half of us, 
and I shall dress my half as.I please.” 

A youne Englishman, on a visit to Ireland, 
atked his host if there were many of the 
neighbouring landholders then at home. 
“ Niver a one, faith!” was the answer; ‘ the 
counthry is schwarming with absentees.” 

Mean Contractor (to workman who fell 
from a three-story wall that he was tearing 
down): ‘‘T’ll have to dock you for lost time.” 
Workman (anhurt); ‘I thought I was saving 
time coming down that way. Next time I'll 
take the ladder.” 

“ Dipn'r you tell me you could hold the 
plough ?”’ said a farmer to an Irishman he had 
taken on trial. “Be aisy now,” says Pat, 
‘‘ How could I hould it, an’ two borses pullin’ 
itaway? Just stop the craytures, and I'll 
hould it for ye.” 


‘‘My gracious, Fraulein, you don’t seem to 
realise that I belong to the oldest nvbility. 
Do you know whatthat means?’’ “OQ yes, 
quite well, It means that it is a very long 
time since any of your family has done any- 
thing worth doing.” 


“We are all worms,” exclaimed the 
preacher, in his sermon. And little Bobby, 
who was following the disconrse attentively, 
whispered to his mother, ‘‘Then that’s the 
reason why the great big fish swallowed 
Jonah, isn’t it, mamma?” 

Lrrrtz Boy: ‘‘Mamma, ‘why are you so 
cross at me all the time?’ -Tired Mamma: 
‘‘ Because you keep doing wrong, and I want 
to make an impression ‘on your mind.” Little 
Boy: “ Well, mamma, I guess if you’d be 
good-natared just once it would make a bigger 
impression.” 

Brown (to Jones, whom he has observed to 
shiver): ‘Don’t you know, Jones, there is 
an old saying that if you shiver itis a 
sign that some one is walking over your 
futuregrave?” Jones: “Is that so? Well, 
he is liable to burn hia feet if he keeps at it, 
for I have arranged to be cremated. 


Mistress : ‘‘ That young man whocalled to see 
you last night, Jane, stayed very late.” Jane: 
“It was my brother, mum.” “ Bot, Jane, I 
have noticed thirty-seven different men in your 
company within the past two years, and each 
one you said was your brother.’’ “ Yes, mum. 
Poor folks allers have large families, mam.” 


We all know that a woman cannot throw a 
stone with any certainty of hitting a mark as 
big as the side of a house, but she can thread 
& gross of needles while a man is finding the 
eye of one, and she can detect beauty in a 
equalling baby, where no man can see anything 
more than a mass of unattractive humanity. 


“Wao is your family dector, George?” 
‘*Doctor Smoothman.” ‘ How did you come 
to have that hare-brained creature?” ‘Oh, 
my wife once asked him if he could tell why 
she always had cold feet; and he told her 
they were 60 small they conldn’t hold blood 
enough to keep them warm. She won't have 
any other dcctor.” 


A youne man well known in society circles, 
who has a billiard-room in his house, was one 
evening teaching a young lady, in whom he 
was somewhat interested, to play. The small 
boy of the family went up to view the game, 
but was evidently not greatly pleased with its 
progress, and soon came down. Some one of 
the family asked him how the game was going 
on, and he said—“ The game isnot going on 
atall. Uncle —— is notplaying at all; he is 
just standing there holdmg Miss ——’s hand. 
That is all he’s doing, and I don’¢ think there’s 
any fun in that sort of game,” 





Mrs. Parson Jones: ‘“ There's your shirt, 
It’s mended. You've shown pretty temper 
about a broken batton-hole, -haven’t you?” 
“Bat——" ‘Qh, I'd scold some more if | 
werein your place,” ‘ Well, bas [I have to 
preach-——” ‘“ Yes; a sermon on patience as 
a domestic virtue! Umph! I hope your con. 
gregation will enjoy it.” 


Tue professor was demolishing (aa he 
believed) Darwin and his theories—a taak 
which he frequently engaged in—when he tri. 
umphantly wound up with the question; « If 
we are monkeys, where are our tails?” The 
lecturer, who had been speaking his full hour, 
was startled to hear ia reply from one of the 
audience : ‘‘ We have sat onthem go long that 
they are worn off.” 


Fam Traceprenne: ‘‘And so you liked my 
performance?” Gallant Admirer: ‘ Oh, it 
was the very acme of tragic art! But I am 
almost sorry I went; I caught such a fearfa} 
cold.” Actress: ‘‘Cold!—Why the theatre 
was warmed.” Admirer: ‘‘ Yes; but the floor 
was so damp.’ Actress: “Indeed! What 
could have caused that?’ Admirer: ‘Tao 
tears.”” She'gave him a free ticket for the 
season. 


Scorcumen are fond of an argument, and de. 
light to pick flaws in an opponent's logic, 
Two blacksmiths were once conversing as to 
which was the first trade in the world. One 
insisted that it must have been gardening, and 
quoted from Genesis, ‘Adam was put into 
the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep 
it.” ‘ Ay, John,” retorted the other, who had 
stood up for his own trade, ‘‘but who made 
the spades? ” 


A cerTaIn town in the north produces 
bright boys. The other day one of them asked 
his teacher, ‘‘ How much brains bas a hog in 
his head?” She replied, “ Science has not 
determined that, Thomas.” ** Well, I have!” 
said the boy. ‘It would takes philosopher 
to tell that,” responded the teacher, ‘' but yor 
may tell.” ‘ A hog’s head ful)!" rejoined the 
grinning urchin. The teacher made Thomas 
es up on the form an hour and a half for 
levity. 


** Wasn't that a button you put into the 
contribution box?" asked a travelling man of 
a friend whom he had ied to charch. 
Yes.” ‘ Mistake, no doubt?" ‘Not atall.” 
‘Well, I must say that I never thought you 
would flim flam a contribution box.” “I 
wouldn't ; the money goes for missionary pur- 
poses, doesn’t it?” ‘ Yes.” ‘And one of 
the great fields of missionary work is making 
red shirts for the heathen?” ‘I suppose so.” 
“Well, what is there more conducive to 
impiety than a shirt without buttons?” 


“ Passengers in this ’bus will do well to look 
after their pockets,” said a London policeman 
at the door of a crowded omnibus ; “ there are 
two members of the ‘sweil mob’ in here.” 
If that’s the case,"’ said a nervons man in & 
white choker, who looked like a clergyman, 
TI will get out; I cannot risk my reputation 
in auch company.” ‘ And I,” said a respect. 
able-looking gentleman, with gold-headed 
cane and spectacles, ‘have too much money 
about me to stand the chance of being robbed. 
And so both alighted. Then the policeman 
said, “* Drive on; they’ve both got oat.” 


Foxp Mother (in passenger train with ber 
children) : ‘It jet scared me when I read— 
Joknny! Stop pulling flowers off the lady's 
bonnet—when I read in the papers —Richard! 
You just keep your head in—in the paper the 
other day that—George ! If you put your aticky 
hands on that lady’s dress again Ill thrash 
you—the other day that a woman went crazy 
—Richard! Don’t you dare slap that little 
girl—when I read that a woman went crazy 
jast from thediscomforts of the—Johnny ! Stop 
punching that leman—of the journey 12 
a railroad train. I wonder if she had children 
with her?” Lady (quietly): ‘* Perhaps some 
other woman had.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae royal train rarely travels faster than 
thirty-four miles an hour. 

Tnz fashionable London wedding ring has 
recently been of dull gold, but Princess Louise 
went back to the old fashion and chose hers 
bright. 

Mrs. Lanotry travels ia America in her own 
private Pullman car—a veritable villa on wheels 
—fitted with silver baths and a batterie de cuisine, 
and other luxuries, 

We hear that the latest form of ladies’ stays is 
the cuirass, made entirely of sheet metal. 

Wire all his troublss the Czar seems to “laugh 
and grow fat.” He was weighed last July and 
scaled eighteem stone. ° 

Tue depth of the’shaft descended by the Prin- 
cess Beatrice in the Welsh coal mine was as low 
as the Eiffel Tower is high, and the Royal party 
remained “‘in the workings” for an hour, 

No women in the world hold themselves so 
well as the English aristocracy. Much of their 
beauty lies in their proud carriage, the delicate 
erectness of their figures, and the fine poise of 
their heads. ' 

Tue Emperor of Germany is six feet high, 
magnificently proportioned, and has the mien 
and bearing which go by right with the head of 
the house of Hohenzollern, There is nothing 
about him ‘that is at all sentimental and silly, 
except, perhaps, his delight in being photographed. 
In this respect it must be said that.he displays a 
little vanity. .'The photographs on sale in Berlin 
now of his majesty are numerous and many of 
them exceedingly handsome, 

Tae Queen does not use her knife and fork in 
the English fashion, but after the good old Ger- 
man style. As soon as the knife has done its 
work it is laid aside, and the Royal meal proceeds 
steadily with the aid of the fork alone, wielded 
firmly in the right hand. 

Genta and charming as the is, the Prince of 
Wales has a liberal share of the Guelph self-will. 
Indeed, when His Royal Highness -was a boy, the 
Prince Consort, ‘who was essentially a ‘ Roaming 
father,” as Perkyn “Middlewick would say, kept 
a cane for the special behoof of his eldest son-— 
and used it. 

Anour five or six years ago the Queen began 
to study Hindostanee seriously, and her know- 
ledge of it now is considerable, as she can con- 
verse in it and read.and write it with a good deal 
of fluency. The Indian servants whom the 
Queen has about her always speak it, and one of 
them gives her Majesty lessons. 

A SHORT-LIVED peerage was that of Baron 
Marjoribanks of Ladykirk. The creation was in 
1873, Mr, David Marjoribanks being the holder 
of the title. He lived just a week after it had 
been bestewed upon him. His widow: died re- 
cently rather suddenly. As there was no son, 
th> peerage is extinct. 

Ax old German lady who recently died in a 
certain American town, has left behind her a large 
fortune anda most extraordinary will. By this 
eccentric document, the whole of her money is 
left in trust for the benefit of her two favourite 
dogs, who are to be ‘kept in luxury for the 
remainder of their lives, taken into the country 
every summer for charge of air and scene, and 
generally treated exactly as if they were the 
human heirs to position and affluence. 

Royaty appears to devote itself to music in 
one form or another. Queen Victoria and her 
daughter Louise are very fair performers on 
the organ ; while the Prince of Wales plays the 
banjo as well as many a co.oured minstrel, 
and the Duke of Edinburgh is devotedly fond 
of his fiddle. The Duke of Connaught “ breathes 
his melancholy soul” through the flute; the 
Czar of Russia tortures—that is, delights—his 
Court with the weird strains of a cornet ; the 
Empress of Austria is one of the very few women 
Who can play the zither ; King George of the 
Hellenes goes in for hand-bells, musical glasses, 
and similar combinations; Queen Elizabeth~of 
Roumania is a sxilled harpist, 





STATISTICS. 


THE average locomotive travels 700,000 miles 
in its lifetime. 

3,000 marriages are performed every day all 
over the world. 

THE Queen’s “kitchen wages” are about 
£10,000 every year. 

TEN thousand spiders’ threads when taken 
together do not equal in substance the size of a 
human hair, 

Tr has been calculated that a mother in talking 
to her infant speaks 36,000 words a day—equal 
to about four hours’ continuous talking, 

Tue total value of the United Kingdom is 
supposed to be ten thousand millions, far and 
away the most valuable piece of earth of the same 
size in the world. 





GEMS. 


— 


Ir death should cheat us out of our pleasant 
recollections in life, we should scarcely know our- 
selves in eternity, 

SLANDERERS and liars are twin brothers ; born 
under the same star, living.on the same planet, 
governed by the same unruly member — the 
tongue, 

No more fatal error can be cherished then that 
apy character can be complete without the reli- 
gious element. The essential factors in character- 
building are religion, morality and knowledge. 

WE pass for what we are,.and we prosper and 
fall by what we are. There are men who may 
dare much and will be justified in their daring. 
But it is because they know they are in their 
place, As long as I know I am in my place I am 
safe, 

Every man lives for others as well as himself ; 
and, while the tenor of his life should be that of 
cheerful industry in his calling, he should keep 
open every avenue to compassion and liberality. 
The business of such a man is habitual, and 
includes no unreasonable cares ; his benevolence 
is uniform, and finds opportunities for exercise. 
He lives reputably, and is beloved by his contem- 
poraries. In this way he secures a fair share of 
happiness, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


QUICKLY MADE PicKLES FoR IMMEDIATE Use,— 
Fill a pint stone jar with equal quantities of 
onions, cucumbers, and sour apples, all very 
thickly sliced, shaking in as this is being done a 
teaspoonful of salt and three parts of a teaspoon- 
ful of cayenne. Pour in -a wine-glassful of soy, 
the same of white-wine, and fill up the jar with 
vinegar. 

Bortep Lec or Lams.—Put the leg of lamb 
into.as much water as will just cover it; let it 
come to the boil, and allow it to boil a few 
minutes; then add a teacupful of cold water 
remove the scum carefully as it rises, and simmer 
the lamb very gently until done. Throw a tea- 
spoonful of salt into the water when about half 
cooked ; place the joint on a hot dish, and garnish 
with small boiled carrots; pour a little caper- 
sauce over the leg, and send some to table in a 
tureen, Allow for boiling a quarter of an heur 
to a pound of meat, and a quarter over. 

Peas Puppinc.—Soak one quart of dried peas 
over night in cold water ; tie loosely in a cloth, 
put into cold water, or the water in which a piece 
of fresh or corned beef has been boiled ; bring to 
a boil gradually and cook for two hours, when 
they should be drained or pressed through a sieve 
with a wooden spoon ; season this mash or purée 
with one large tablespoonful of butter, pepper 
and ‘salt (carefully with the latter if they have 
been boiled in the corned beef liquor) ; wash the 
cloth, tie up again and boil an hour longer. The 
cloth must be well floured before the second 
boiling. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue latest cure for all sorts and conditions of 
disease is a rapidly-revolving mirror, which shocks 
patients into unconsciousness, from which they 
revive cured! 

THE Sovereign of the Russias evidently doesn’t 
believe in courting danger. He often sleeps and 
takes his afternoon siesiain a carriage which looks 
like a luggage van, while a stalwart gendarmerie 
Colonel, who bears a strony likeness to the Czar, 
and makes up to resemble him still further, 
stands at a window aud salutes when the train 
passes through a station without stopping. 

THE wedding-ring hasgiven rise to many super- 
stitions, many of which are prevalent even at the 
present day. It is considered unlucky by very 
many when the ring comes off the finger, whether 
accidentally or from forgetfulness on the part of 
the newly-married, Others believe that when a 
ring has worn so thin as to come in pieces, either 
the owner or her husband will die; a belief 
which is sure to be fulfilled—in time. 

THERE is a marked ‘‘craze” this year fox 
antique combs, and happy is the society girl 
whose fond “ mamma” has treasured for her one 
or more curious backcombs, which, in all Likeli- 
hood, offset the quaint costume of some gay 
ancestor many years ago. The choicest of these 
combs are of carved tortoise shell or of filigree 
silver, studded with gems, They are very high ; 
but they are not worn standing perpendicularly 
as formerly, but are run sideways through the 
back coils of the hair, 

WHEN a storm is advancing, the wind blews 
to meet it, Thus a wind blowing from the east 
or south-east indicates the approach of a storm 
from the west. When the storm centre has 
passed, however, the wind changes and follows 
the storm. If a person has a good barometer 
and a wind gauge, he can tell pretty correctly 
when a storm is coming. Without the instru- 
ments the clouds may be watched, and when seen 
to be moving rapidly from the south-east, and 
there are indications of the presence of much 
moisture in the air, a storm is not far away. 


An odd adventure of Bottesini’s is related by 
his biographer. He was playimg one night ai 
Antwerp, and there was a full room, and con- 
siderable curiosity for his turn to begin. He 
took his place beside his colossal double bass, and 
commenced his variations, The public were elec- 
trified-—and so was the player. No one who 
knows the double bass can say of the instrument 
that it is squeaky and shrieky. It-has its faults, 
but at least shrillness is not one of them. The 
sounds came forth that evenivg piercing and 
pathetic. The player looked terrified; his in- 
strument seemed bewitched, and the sounds con- 
tinued even when the bow was not drawn across 
the strings. For a moment Bottesini faltered, 
and then plunging his hand into the internal 
cavities of his big instrument, he drew it back 
very hurriedly. He imtroduced it again very 
carefully, and took out and held up to the room 
a cat. The entertainment did not end there. 
There were kittens to follow. 


QUEER names certainly are found in the Lon- 
don general registry of births at Somerset House. 
For example, young scions of the families of 
Bath, Lamb, Jordan, Dew, Dear, and Smith are 
christened respectively Foot, Pascal, River, Morn- 
ing, Offspring, and Smith Follows, Mr. Cox 
called his son Arthur Wellesley Wellington 
Waterloo. Mr. Jewett, a noted huntsmap, named 
his son Edward Byng Tally-Ho Forward. A 
mortal that was evidently unwelcome is recorded 
as ‘One Too Many.’ Another of the same 
sort is ‘Not Wanted James.” Children with 
six to ten names are frequent, but probably the 
longest name in the world, longer than that of 
any potentate, is attached to the child of Arthur 
Pepper, laundryman. The name of the daughter, 
born in 1883, is Ann Bertha Cecilia Diana Emily 
Fanny Gertrude Hypatia Inez Jane Kute Louise 
Maud Nora Ophelia Quice Rebecca Starkey Teresa 
Ulysis (sic) Venus Winifred Xenophon 'Yelty 





Zeus Pepper—one title precisely for every letter 
of the alphabet ! 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amy.—Any bookseller will get you the book. 

A Susscriser.—The postage is twopence halfpenny. 

Country Boy.—The story will not be published in 
book form. 

Wants To Know.—The cost of the summons will be 
half-a-crown. 

Mrs. SHanps.—It is illegal to use the Royal Arms 
without permission. 

W. R.—Try the Police News, you will be sure to get 
the information there. 

Lawyer.—A wife's pale is one-third if her husband 
dies without leaving a will 

J. D.—A sh ee led to sell goods 
abiie gesmiee his window. sas 

Eprra.—1. The myrtle signifies hetd, 2. The writing 

is quite good enough for shop work. 

E. F.—To make a false declaration as to age in giving 
notice of marriage is a criminal offence. 

Emrtre —You can get all Australian 
Messrs. Gordon & Go Bride Street, E.C. 

PERPLEXED. re poe = a medical man at once; the 
symptoms are too serious to be trifled with. 

Uwoie Dick.—The place of birth would be the parish 
settlement. Write to the parish authorities. 

Mas. H.—Your husband has no claim whatever on 
your earnings ; they are absolutely your own. 

Sap aT Heart. —The widow is Hable for her husband's 
debts to the extent of the furniture left by him. 

E. W.—The children of a naturalized Englishman are 
meg, no matter what the father's nationality may 


papers from 


y WE —The remedy is to drop a few drops of 
glyeerine or sweet ofl nto the ear every nig ht at bed- 
me. 

Loperr.—The landlord can levy a distress before the 
tenant leaves, and afterwards he can sue in the County 


X. Y. Z.—Prisoners sentenced to penal servitude for 
life are not necessarily released on the death of the 
Sovereign. 


Loser.—You can claim a week’s rent from od sy oo 

in Hea of — but you have no right to detain 

goods for it. 

om "She reat of the property would be equally diviaed 
J reat property wo' eq y 

amongst all the children. 

L. T. Zin 990 exiles em 8 weak heart or defective 

, you will not be well advised to go for strong 
exercise, such as bicycling. 

Svurrerinc Betrsy.—You have probably an abscess at 
the root of the offending tooth, and, if so, its extraction 
will become a matter of necessity. 

H. Biaxe.—The cost of a divorce is not always the 
game; it depends on many ay the number of 
witnesses, the lawyers employed, &c. 

Over Jack.—To obtain a commission in the militia, 
you must write first to the colonel of whatever regiment 
you may wish to join, for a ‘‘ recommend.” 

Witrct Wixstz —There is no such thing; it is all 

re; any one professing to tell fortunes is liable 
dealt with by the police as a swindler. 

oi Biack.—He can efther have the parcel sent or leave 
it at the house himself. The visiting card should have 
“ With congratulations and best wishes” written on it. 


Esteue —You had better consult a Newspaper Press 
; it would occupy more we can 
afford to give those published at the you mention. 

A Constaxt Reaper —You had better go to one of 
the Orthopedic Hospitals and show your fingers to the 
doctors ; it is quite poseible that something can be done 
for them. 

ImpaTIENT.—We should advise you 
alone ; a clear, healthy colour is what every girl ought 
to have; a white sickly face is neither pretty nor 
interesting. 


to let your face 


Davey.—If you are only 16, 2 oe not despair of 
growing. Live as well as you can, take regular exercise, 
avoid dissipation of all sorts, and beware of overtaxing 
your strength. 

Jack's Lass.—We know of no way of removing tattoo 
marks; you were very silly to allow such a mark to be 
ba u your arm ; you will have to content yourself 

tapen sleeves in future. 


yer s employer is not bound to Led a eg 
at all, but if he does, it must not n be a good 
one, It must, of course, be true in all vexpeste, and 
written with no malicious intent. 


A Constant REApER.—We have read something very 
~~ a x ‘ou send fin The refrain is very 
t they reall are original, and we are mis- 
ay are very dover for a girl of that age. 

Lapysrrep —For a mother, twelve months. For the 
first three months, paramatta, or cashmere, 
with crépe ; for the next three, silk and extoe. At the 
end of six wy ney crépe is left off, and plain black 

worn, For the last three months, slighter mourning. 





Botsover.—There is no fixed ae for a © yang ks lady to 
marry; you must be guided b a Be 

remember that until she is twenty te years wars of og age you 
cannot take her from home without her parents’ consent, 


Rurn Hotmes.—l. The 24th of April, 1871, was on 
Monday. 2. Tne writing isa little careless, but by no 
means a bai hand. 3. A gentleman should raise his 
hat in greeting a lady; only to touch it is rude and 


N. pd poe = fed living bates pens ae age 
herself, and earning her own living, "Your eal 
to enter the senions.or tetesions PA been. Your legal 
course is to institute a suit for the restitution of con- 
jugal rights. 

Smoxer —The effect of excessive tobacco using is two- 
ep aR and local. It slows the circulation 

the blood, blunts the nervous sensibility, and hardens 
pb bend od ele pede locally tt produces 
mal!gnant ulcers. 

Krrry.—Perhaps you left your toffee exposed to the 
air. It it is not Kept in an ate-tight box it will naturally 
get soit and unpleasant. The next ans yen meee any 
stow it away benere it loses its crispness; it should be 
done directly it is cold, 


Dick's Daritxc.—It oa 
skins to make a sized 
wise for to avfomat to i. MA 
been sent you yourself ; better give Any an expest- 
enced furrier to work up. e 
A. M.—In China the inhabitants are counted every 
year ina curious manner. The oldest master of every 
ten houses has to count the families, and eg Poe de 
list, which is sent to the Ia) tax-house 
the whole number amounted to 879,883,500 fababitaxte. 


SOUL WHISPERINGS. 
Some day a heart with love o’erflowing 
So. x “; soul sweet besto 
me day a ew e 
Will meet me. n “™ 
Some day a voice now in my heart 


Will cheer me. 
Some Ee my ‘deal ¢ —— 


Ther some voice  Paghameaiabeae 
lr of be rian, lowe lt e e mo, 


Lf 

A cosmnes wile T de wot but f 

. Impels me to her. — - 

And when I meet my glorious ides!. 
I'll surely know her. 


Ween tod a 
win-soul, my ides? 
When ‘il so from i's wou arto, 


Peerless and 
Ob, reer dame fate, , bring speedily 


My hungry heart yearns greedily 
For love's pure fire. He 
8, M. 


A Reaver ror Years —There are many institntions 
Yor in London. Some are entered by pay- 
ment ; in case the sum Ia fixed ; others are charities 
pure and simple, and interest is generally required to 
obtain an entrance to them. 
ieotly hand. 


Amy Foruercitt.—l. You write a 
2. You do not say what you to remove ; 
— i talon = a will ne. be a for wine 
or fru’ D8. e — way et of the black 
specks is to pinch them ou‘ . 

A. W. Roruercten. pre had better write to the 


the person in that way. Wo sane under any circum- 
stances answer our correspond: pondents through ths post ; it 
is against the rules of the paper. 

An OLp CorrEsPonDENT.—1. vm letter will take six 
weeks to reach its destination. | Bipa ay end ay 
wp was on Friday. 8. The pay of a sailor 

his service and ship; you do not say whether it is . 
the navy or the merchant service. 

Bettt Bree.—There is nothing absolutely wrong in 
kissing your brother-in-law, but if your sister takes 
usuhoage at it you should avold doing it. Your persist- 
po endpenerd yd oy oy be! ame all round of 
which you cannot foresee the 


Ix Trovste.—We cannot hao you of the exact 
method to be adopted to gain et tah an Gree 
the London Foun Hospital, bu 
address a letter to secretary 
which will, no doubt, receive age attention. 


BLANCHE. ee gee y 


of f the inst institution, 


ciently ia: 3 ye Mp bey 
ways in Italy, and 65 lbs. only through France on a first- 
class ticket. 

Viotet anpD Rosz.—1. It would hardly be proper f: 
you to accept the invitation unless you are going to be 
properly chaperoned ; — girls should ne go to 


such an acti elie p Aydin oo 
on, OF aD 
her mother about it” <— eae comel 


B. X. Brenrwoop.—l. Soldiers are sup to wea 
their uniform at all times, but men on furlough ote 
wear civilian dress when they have it. 2. § Soldiers’ 
wives do not all live in barracks. 3. The writing is 
very difficult to decipher; it would not do for any 
business purposes as it is. 

Trovstep Jem.—Feet that perspire should be washed 
every night and a changed daily. Most feet 
can be kept heal! ring, and usleg, amcataie snd ot 
water — Shey oad - us r*- ammonia an 
SiS id be rubbed briskly “a 

ici, ante & fittie Gipeeice apead ean 

Anrra.—It is correct to eat with the fork only, but 
you will not be remarked or ae upon as ill-bred 
you use your spoon as well. poe b 
offensive hc wom a 
noticed, and need not tormen Yourself with the notin 
meres Pp pa 
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Loxpow army aS Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weakly or Guarente One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Back Nomarrs, Parts and Voiumes are fn print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTIOE.—Part 832, Now Read: Sixpence, post 
free, Eightpence. Aled Vol Ett Vobnd ta loth, 4a, 6d. 


@@f Act Lerrers To Bz AppRESSED TO THE EpiToR oF 
Taz Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected mant- 
scripts. 
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